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I. Introduction 


Whenever some awful crime is mentioned, there are people who 
contend that the perpetrator of this crime must have been an 
“abnormal personality.’”’ They cannot conceive of any normal 
mind planning nor of any normal will executing such a revolting 
deed. These people are, when of the Christian Faith, willing to 
acknowledge theoretically the possibility of sin and even of crime; 
they know and believe that man is capable of all kinds of misdeeds. 
They also know, from their own experience, that they themselves 
sometimes do things of which they disapprove at the very time of 
action, and even more so afterwards. But this knowledge is 
effective only as long as the misdeeds remain within certain limits. 
When these people hear of some man brutally killing his wife or 
indeed any person for the sake of getting insurance money, or 
of another torturing children, or of a third who carefully planned 
and carried out successive murders, they feel profoundly shocked, 
and they can no longer believe that such actions come within the 
category of normal human behavior. 

People in older times felt differently. They did not ignore then 
the existence of abnormalities and mental troubles, though they 
knew less about them than we do to-day. But there was also the 
general conviction that man may commit, of his own free will, 
all kinds of sins and crimes. When, for instance, Gilles de Rais, 
the notorious Bluebeard, was finally convicted of his crimes, sen- 
tenced and executed, there was nobody to enter a plea of tem- 
porary or permanent insanity, nor did the culprit himself think of 
offering such an excuse. Quite to the contrary, he confessed his 
crimes, pleaded guilty, accepted humbly the sentence condemning 
him to death on the scaffold, asked all people to forgive him and to 
pray for him, and behaved, as old chronicles report, so repentantly 
and contritely that he became, when proceeding to the scaffold, 
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an edifying spectacle to all the people lining the streets. Medie- 
val jurists knew, of course, that crimes may be committed in a 
state of insanity. But they firmly believed, and so did all people, 
that a perfectly normal mind may become guilty of any crime 
whatsoever. If someone had suggested to a medieval judge that 
every criminal is ‘‘born as such,”’ any contemporary scholar, cleric 
or layman, would have referred, by way of reply, to the Ten Com- 
mandments. If the Decalogue contained commands forbidding 
murder and adultery and theft, it was obvious that such crimes 
were within the scope of the normal human nature. Were every 
murder the result of a pathological state (a brain trouble or some- 
thing of this kind), the Fifth Commandment would become mean- 
ingless. 

The Christian mind of to-day recognizes, of course, the Ten 
Commandments and therefore the possibility of murder or any 
crime being committed by a perfectly normal mind. But it is 
generally felt that such cases must be rare exceptions, and that 
the overwhelming majority of crimes are committed by persons 
of reduced, if not absent, responsibility. The question is, thus, 
important enough to warrant some inquiry. 

If the idea be found true, that the normal criminal is an excep- 
tional and rare case, two consequences may be drawn. Either 
it would seem that the average man obeys the Divine Law to a 
greater extent than one generally assumes, or it would seem that 
the Divine Law refers only to exceptional cases. Both these 
views might have rather serious consequences. In the second 
case, the respect for the Ten Commandments might become en- 
feebled; a law which concerns exceptional cases only is not truly 
impressive, because man knows himself to be no exception. The 
idea that the law is obeyed by the majority may weaken the dis- 
crimination between good and evil; man while following his in- 
clinations may still feel he stays within the boundaries of the law. 

The matter which we shall attempt to study here, may be 
viewed from two sides. There is first the historical aspect: 
what factors brought about the change of attitude, so that the 
idea of a normal criminal has practically become repulsive to most 
people? And there is, secondly, the question: what is the signifi- 
cance of this attitude in regard to moral life, to the evaluation of 
criminality, to the means and ways one might suggest for the sake 
of dealing with criminality or any other abnormality that dis- 
turbs social life? 

Séren Kierkegaard, the famous Danish Protestant theologian 
and philosopher, somewhere remarks that it is part of the wisdom 
of the Church always to have considered that man remains his 
life long, as he expresses it, somewhat of an urchin. Catholic 
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moral philosophy has, indeed, never forgotten that man’s ‘‘sub- 
stance is miraculously founded and in a more miraculous way re- 
formed.’’ That is, Catholic moral philosophy neither considers 
man’s nature as utterly corrupt and incapable of any good, nor 
does it consider this nature as simply good by itself. This 
philosophy knew and knows how to hold the just mean, here as 
well as elsewhere. Granting that every good action is ultimately 
brought about by God’s helping grace, there is nevertheless some 
element in it which devolves and depends on man himself. 

Protestant theology took another viewpoint. Luther taught 
that man is essentially and radically bad. Calvin, in his doctrine 
of predestination, divided mankind into those who, though bad, 
are saved by God’s will, and those who, left to themselves, go the 
way to perdition according to the law of fallen human nature. 
Calvinism too denied goodness to human nature. The onesided- 
ness of this view was bound to bring about a reaction. 

The reaction came with Jean Jacques Rousseau. It is note- 
worthy that Rousseau was born and raised in Geneva, the strong- 
hold of Calvinism. This circumstance may explain partly the 
radicalism of his idea that ‘‘man is born good”’ (/’homme nait bon). 
Social conditions, not human nature, are responsible for all evils. 
Economic justice, social equality, and education are expected to 
achieve the disappearance of all moral evil. 

Rousseau’s ideas cannot be understood exclusively as reactions 
against the strictness of Calvinism which he came to know in his 
youth. One has to take account of the general mentality per- 
vading the second half of the eighteenth century, everywhere but 
especially in France. Religious feeling was on the decline in the 
Catholic as well as in the Protestant parts of Europe. The 
philosophy of the ‘‘Enlightenment,” the ideas of Bayle’s Dic- 
tionnaire and of the Encyclopedists, the materialism of Holbach 
and La Mettrie, and other notions had done much to undermine 
Christian philosophy and religion. The extremist attitude of 
Jansenism had an influence not unlike that of radical Protestant 
theology. 

This radical theology, and also Jansenism, emphasized so much 
the corruption of man, and accordingly the doctrine of original 
sin, that the reaction is not difficult to understand. The reaction 
turned against the very root of the rigorist conception, namely, 
against the notion of original sin. It is easy to see how, with the 
elimination of this doctrine, the very foundations of the whole 
edifice of Christian moral philosophy were shaken. 

The idea of man’s essential goodness appealed to an age in which 
the seeds of Humanism were to blossom out in manifold forms. 
Man became the very center of the universe; he became the 
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supreme being. When, many years later, Frederick Nietzsche 
exclaimed: ‘“‘If there were a God, how could I bear not to be God?” 
he proved himself a true offspring of the age of Enlightenment and 
of Jean Jacques. 

Man, then, was good. Whatever evil came from human actions 
was due, not to human nature, but to accidental circumstances. 
The question how such an essentially good humanity could ever 
allow so unfavorable circumstances to develop was hardly asked 
at all, and assuredly was not answered. But evils were there, 
and evils a-plenty. Criminality was an undeniable fact. Moral 
and social philosophy had to deal with this fact, and so had the 
general mentality. 

The dilemma in which the modern mind had become involved 
was indeed a poignant one. The fact of evil-doing, of crime, of 
immorality, formed a most serious objection against the idea of 
man’s absolute supremacy and his essential goodness. The 
hypothesis of man’s goodness, however, could not be abandoned, 
since on it hinged the whole mental structure of the late eighteenth 
and the whole nineteenth century. Therefore, a way out of the 
dilemma had to be found so as to allow man to maintain his no- 
tion of supremacy. 

Two ways were open, and both were tried. One way is to deny 
the immorality of all behavior that is considered immoral by tradi- 
tional ethics. There is no essential immorality in murder, it was 
maintained. Society, as the guarantee of individual rights and 
individual happiness, had indeed to condemn murder and to put 
up adequate sanctions. The same applies to all other crimes. 
But, in itself, there is no difference between an anti-social or 
(in the old terminology) anti-moral action and a social or moral 
one. Human nature forces man to live in society. The individual 
has to adapt himself to the forms of life conditioned by social 
existence. But there is neither any ‘‘natural law” nor any “‘moral 
law’’—and, of course, even less any Divine law; convenience and 
convention alone are the roots of so-called moral laws. These 
laws, accordingly, may change when social conditions change. 
In this hypothesis we have one of the roots from which grew the 
notion of “‘relativity of values.” 

Now, some criminal deeds are particularly shocking to the aver- 
age mind, for instance, murder. The idea that killing another 
person for some private reason is not immoral as such, but be- 
comes so only because of the necessities of social life, has there- 
fore been hardly advocated openly. But some features in modern 
conceptions tend definitely in this direction. It is a modern idea 
that extradition is to be refused in cases of political crimes, even 


1 For a further discussion of this idea, cfr. R. Allers, “Evaluation and the Vis 
Cogitativa,” in The New Scholasticism, 1941, No. 3. 
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if political action entails killing another person. The right of 
asylum was conceded by Switzerland to (e.g.) Russian anarchists, 
although they might have committed “political murder.” It is 
true that there is a difference between murder committed because 
of private reasons (e.g., revenge or greed) and murder committed 
because of political ideologies. Nonetheless, it is murder in both 
cases. Another fact may be mentioned. Several years before 
the totalitarian regime developed in Germany, two German schol- 
ars of renown, a psychiatrist and a jurist, suggested in a little 
pamphlet that it were wise to kill all persons “‘not worthy of 
life.”? Under this phrase they included incurables (especially 
insane people), feebleminded persons, and incorrigible criminals. 
These individuals, the authors argued, are only a burden and 
eventually a danger for society. The demented inmate of a 
mental hospital, the idiot, the patient suffering from palsy, the 
habitual criminal—all these individuals have to be supported by 
society without their contributing anything to the common good. 
Instead of keeping them for a lifetime in prisons or asylums, it 
were better to do away with them—of course, in a humane manner. 

This idea met with strong opposition.*? But that it could be 
suggested at all is quite significant. The penalty of death has 
been universally recognized as just in certain cases. The proposal 
of the two scholars, however, does not refer to a penalty. Death 
is not conceived by them as a punishment adequate to some capi- 
tal crime, but as a measure of protection. If these individuals 
are killed, society is saved the expense they now entail, and is 
safeguarded against repetition of the crimes, in case the criminal 
should be dismissed from jail. 

While the new “morality’”’ did not dare to defend murder openly 
and to declare it forbidden only because endangering social life, 
it attacked openly the code of sexual morals. The criticisms of 
traditional sexual morals, the claim that every individual has the 
right to ‘‘live his own life’’ without restriction, the recommenda- 
tion of ‘‘free love,” “trial marriage,” etc., have to be viewed as 
more than expressions of licentiousness or of the decay of morality. 
These ideas are symptoms of a revolution involving more than 
merely sexual behavior. Sexuality is selected only as the most 
convenient point of attack. 

Although this set of ideas plays a great réle in discussions on the 
philosophy of morals, on sociology and similar topics, it did not 
penetrate deeply enough into the average mentality to alleviate 
the discomfort created by the dilemma mentioned above. The 
second way out appealed much more to the general public. 


sy Hoche and R. Binding, ‘‘Die Vernichtung lebensunwerten Lebens” (Leipzig, 
1928). 

*It is reported, however, that measures such as those suggested by the authors 
are being used, and on a large scale too, in Germany to-day. 
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This second way consists in declaring abnormal or even insane 
everyone committing a crime, at least one which is apt to shock the 
average mind. 

This notion seems to spring from three separate sources. First, 
there is the general idea that one’s own mind is the very prototype 
of normalcy, and that all other people think and feel the same way 
as wedo. This attitude is harmless as long as it refers to certain 
idiosyncrasies. It may, however, cause some trouble even there. 
People are inclined to reject as ‘‘crazy”’ any idea which does not 
fit in with their own way of thinking. Not a few have suffered 
because the people surrounding them were unable to understand; 
and being unable to understand, they labelled the other man’s 
ideas as foolish, silly, or crazy. The business man often thinks it 
foolish for his son to become a writer, and the poet thinks it silly 
that his son wants to be a broker. 

Many people feel, when they hear of some particularly awful 
crime, that ‘‘they never could do such a thing.’’ Perhaps they 
are right, perhaps not. Anyhow, they feel that way; and be- 
cause they cannot conceive of anyone committing such a crime, 
and because their mind is their prototype of normalcy, the 
criminal is considered abnormal or insane. 

The second motive is supplied by the progress of psychiatry. 
The facts ascertained by the studies of the alienists and their 
bearing on the problem of crime and immorality will be studied in 
the next article. Special attention will be given to the recent 
developments in medical psychology and the modern conceptions 
of neurotic and abnormal characters. 

The third reason is the change in general mentality, about 
which some words were said above. It will be necessary to take 
up also this point later, because the views of medical psychology 
are not independent of the attitude assumed by the average 
mentality. Several of the ideas advocated by modern psycho- 
pathology can be understood only when set against the background 
of the general cultural situation. 

The following articles will summarize the status of knowledge 
in regard to abnormality. They will consider the problem of 
heredity and its determining influence on individual behavior or 
morality. Finally, the question will be raised as to what is the 
right attitude towards the various problems, and what practical 
means for dealing with abnormality we have at our disposal. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the recognition of abnormality 
and its relation to moral responsibility. We shall also touch, at 
least incidentally, on questions of mental hygiene and the chances 
of preventing abnormality and immorality by educational and 
other methods. 























Pedagogic Homiletics 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The heading given to the present paper is so highly unattrac- 
tive that even a generous-minded reader might declare its only 
merit to be its brevity. A brief postscript will try to offer an 
apology for it. Meanwhile, however, let me recall that some 
years ago a slim volume was published with a title which was 
somewhat longer but almost equally unattractive—a fact for 
which its author felt it becoming to offer an apology. The title 
was ‘““‘The Pedagogics of Preaching,’’ and the first chapter, really 
introductory in character, began as follows: ‘Alas! for the un- 
attractiveness of the title which introduces this book to its readers: 
‘Pedagogics!’ Something of human warmth must at the very 
outset be imparted to the word—if only as an apology for its 
use. If it were made to stand merely for an academically ac- 
cepted body of knowledge, for educational theory and its bearings 
upon educational practice such as can be outlined in a university 
or college syllabus, it might appear a very prosaic and profitless 
endeavor to try to link it up with the preacher’s art. But if 
this unpromising-looking word may be taken to stand for the 
whole of the psychological, ethical, and even spiritual implica- 
tions in the approach of mind to mind and spirit to spirit, the 
possibility of points of contact becomes more apparent. Yet 
even so, the title will serve to emphasize the restricted reference 
of the present study.’”’ My readers may think that not a great 
amount of “human warmth” has been imparted to the author’s 
title by his reference to ‘‘psychological. . . implications.’’ How- 
beit, the fact that still another author has published a larger work 
entitled ‘“The Psychology of Preaching’ calls me back to my 
present business. 

That business is simply to point out briefly that preaching is a 
sort of teaching, although it differs in some respects from teaching 
as an art. The priest is to preach the Gospel to every creature 
and is to teach all nations. He is to preach and to teach; and if 
there be agreements and differences in the twin arts, labor may 
not have been expended in vain in pointing these out. 


I 


Preaching religion and teaching religion agree in some respects 
and differ in other respects. I am speaking of these twin arts, 
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not as they are often practised, but as homiletics and pedagogics 
indicate their proper processes. Some of the agreements are 
these: 

(1) Both employ the oral declaration of truth. This oral 
declaration is not itself either preaching or teaching, but is merely 
one proper instrumentality of both. Meanwhile, preachers and 
teachers have very often confined themselves to this one factor 
under the pleasing but mistaken impression that to tell a person 
something was instructing him. First, such a person might not 
have understood some, or indeed many, of the words addressed 
to him; may have attached to them either no meaning at all or 
an utterly wrong meaning; and may accordingly not have under- 
stood the message delivered to him. 

And again, he may have known the meaning of all the words, 
but may not have caught the exact drift of the argument, or may 
have been quite incapable of doing so. 

Finally, he may have been looking into our face and hearing 
us physically, but may not have been in reality listening to us. 
His mind may have been far, far away from us and our instruc- 
tion. It follows that both arts—preaching and teaching—must 
meet and overcome, if possible, each of these three difficulties 
confronting us in the pathways of instruction. And therefore— 

(2) Both arts must use plain, intelligible language—intel- 
ligible, that is to say, to the person who is to be taught. Many 
true anecdotes could be inserted here in illustration of the mis- 
construction placed by good folk on the preachments they listen 
to. And as for the ‘‘Religion Class,” the long, acrimonious and 
largely documented discussion following hard upon the issuance 
of the Baltimore Catechism—and of other catechisms as well— 
sufficiently illustrates the frequent unintelligibility of the lan- 
guage used by the religion teacher (often, however, without any 
fault on the part of the teacher, who is under the prescription of 
a specified book and the powerful tradition of a mistaken method 
of using the book). But assuming that the linguistic difficulty 
has been surmounted, there remains the necessity of such a pres- 
entation of the truth as will make it adapted to the mental proc- 
esses of the recipient; and therefore— 

(3) Both arts of preaching and teaching must employ psy- 
chological, rather than merely logical, presentation of a new 
truth that is to be learned, and must therefore take into account 
the background of the truths already assimilated by the hearer, 
in order that the new truth shall not stand isolated and foreign 
in his mind, but correlated, or rather incorporated, with what is 
already known by the hearer. This means that some account 
must be taken of the mentality, as well as of the knowledge, of 
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the hearer; and that what homiletics calls the ‘‘introduction,” 
and what pedagogy calls the “preparation,”’ shall proceed con- 
formably to psychological, rather than to purely logical, canons. 
I am here using the word ‘‘preparation”’ in a large sense, and not 
specifically in the Herbartian meaning of the word. Teachers 
are aware of a difference of opinion here. Preachers, however, 
will understand that the ‘‘introduction” is really a “‘proem’”’ or 
“pathway” leading from a point occupied by the hearer to a more 
advanced point. But now we meet the difficulty mentioned 
above, namely, the possibility of an indifferent attitude of a 
hearer both towards us and towards the journey we wish him to 
take with us as guides. Preachers and teachers alike must face 
this difficuity; and therefore— 

(4) Both arts (preaching and teaching) must hunt out ways 
and means of interesting the hearer in order that he shall listen 
to us attentively, and not merely look into our faces whilst his 
mind is far away and engaged with matters that interest him 
more. Father Donnelly, S.J., has published a whole book on 
“The Art of Interesting.”” Pedagogy has many good things to 
say about this art. Consult any of its professors for the litera- 
ture dealing with the art. 

(5) Both arts insist upon the necessity of a clearly defined 
“aim’’ or ‘‘object.’’ Preacher and teacher alike must be accom- 
plished practitioners in the art. It will suggest the subject to be 
treated and the best manner of treating the subject. Cardinal 
Newman grew pathetically eloquent upon its necessity for a 
preacher. In his view, it is the unum necessarium. Writers on 
pedagogy also require it, and think that it should not only govern 
the processes of the teacher, but should also be formally stated to 
the pupil. Homilists do not wholly agree with this latter de- 
mand. Hitchcock, for instance, thinks that it should be merely 
suggested rather than specifically and formally stated. Be that 
as it may, the aim or object to be attained must be constantly 
held in view by both preacher and teacher, in order that none of 
our devices (anecdotes, illustrations, hobbies, arguments, idiosyn- 
crasies of terminology or personal preferences as to rhetorical 
style or imagery) may cause us to deviate into pleasant but profit- 
less bypaths of talkativeness. Meanwhile, we must always 
endeavor to keep the interest and attention of our hearers. 
We must be “alive” throughout our sermon or lesson. The 
type of preaching known as ‘conversational preaching” will 
apply, in its general methods, also to the teaching of a religious 
lesson in the catechism class. The Sulpician Method of cate- 
chizing insists strongly on this point. 

(6) What pedagogues call the ‘‘presentation,” the ‘‘explana- 
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tion,” and the ‘application’ —three distinct steps, the first of 
which may be omitted in the treatment of certain subjects or 
topics—would fairly suggest three points in what Msgr. Benson 
called simply the ‘‘body”’ of a sermon. In the case of a sermon, 
the aim (theme or proposition) has been sufficiently declared (or 
suggested, as in Hitchcock’s scheme of the plan of a sermon) to 
the hearers. Our ordinary Sunday discourse usually takes its 
subject from the previously read Gospel or Epistle. This can be 
used as a background for making the aim or object clear to the 
hearers. It will be our first point or ‘‘presentation.’”’ Our 
second point will accordingly be the ‘‘explanation,’”’ exposition 
or (as one writer prefers) elaboration or proof of the truth of the 
aim. The third point will be the ‘‘application” of the truth, 
which has been thus presented and explained, to the lives of our 
hearers. Perhaps such an arrangement of the body of the sermon 
would be desirable for an average congregation’s mentality, 
which is not so far above the intellectual powers of eighth grade 
children as to despise a psychological approach not obviously 
such in our manner of delivery. Better trained minds may be 
preached to in the older method of analysis of the aim or theme 
or proposition into various points which are successively stated 
and proved. The ‘application’ or moral of the sermon should 
be stated as succinctly and clearly to a large congregation as the 
moral of a lesson is stated to children. It is hardly safe to trust 
even adults to draw the moral of our sermon for themselves. 
We ought to put it in their mouths, just as a teacher will make the 
children write it down on the blackboard or in their notebooks. 

(7) The last step in a religion lesson, namely, the ‘‘review,”’ 
is like the conclusion or peroration of a sermon. It may well 
summarize briefly all that has been said in the body of the dis- 
course, including the moral (or resolution to be made by the 
hearers). 


II 


The analogy thus drawn between a sermon and a catechism 
lesson shows us many points of contact in method. Priests who 
teach catechism to children and preach sermons to adults may 
be helped thus to synchronize their methods. But they will make 
due allowance, of course, for the varying mentalities and degrees 
of educational progress, as well as the different attitudes of 
childish souls towards a teacher. 

Such priests will, however, immediately recognize that a 
teacher is much less handicapped than is a preacher. The 
teacher can, and should, frequently ask questions, partly in 
order to learn the stage of progress in knowledge attained by the 
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pupil and his understanding of what has been said together with 
his difficulties in respect of the lesson, and partly to increase the 
pupil’s lively interest in the lesson. But the preacher cannot do 
this very important thing. He tries to employ the simplest 
terms, the clearest demonstrations, the most interesting ex- 
amples. He cannot, however, be at all sure of the results. The 
politely attentive appearance of the congregation may tell him 
little or nothing about the receptivity to truth of his hearers or 
about their willingness to abide by the implications of the truth 
thus announced. The preacher must flounder along largely in 
the dark. He is telling his hearers many things, but he knows 
that felling is not necessarily teaching, although it is a requisite 
part of the art of teaching. He cannot use blackboards, maps, 
graphs, pictures, objects and other adjumenia of an ordinary 
teacher in order to enliven his discourse and to make things clear 
for his hearers. His ‘‘class’’ is a large congregation, and he can- 
not even be sure that every person in the church auditorium can 
hear him easily. He cannot—as a teacher can—move about 
among his hearers. He must “stay put” in pulpit or on platform. 
He wishes to speak colloquially, but the auditorium appears for- 
biddingly large for that desired purpose. He may well fear lest 
the occasional and natural lowering of his voice to a conversa- 
tional level may result in making some important part of his dis- 
course simply inaudible. He must accordingly embarrass his 
mind with matters that do not concern what he is saying, but how 
he is saying it. He is subject to distractions over which he has 
practically no control—people perhaps still coming into the 
church or mayhap leaving it for some necessary reason (a crying 
or whimpering babe-in-arms, and the like). An ordinarily de- 
corous congregation may suddenly have an epidemic of coughing 
in the very midst of one of his sentences. His time limits, too, 
are more restricted than those of a teacher in class. And yet he 
must try withal to present one definite truth, together with its 
moral or doctrinal implications, to the large body of his hearers. 

Father Hull, S.J., and Bishop Bellord have bewailed the ap- 
parent fruitlessness of our catechetical methods in past years. 
Probably every preacher has similarly bewailed to himself the 
apparent fruitlessness of his innumerable preachments. We 
pipe, and the people will not dance. 

The Anglican Canon Twells, in one of his “‘Colloquies on 
Preaching,” paints a vivid picture of the preacher’s depression of 
spirit as he collects some of his sermons for publication. He 
reads his olden sermons again, notes their good quality, and re- 
calls the immense labor that went into their production—and 
recognizing how apparently fruitless the sermons now seem to 
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have been, so far as any perceptible amendment of morals among 
his people is concerned, he concludes to confer upon his proposed 
volume the despairing title of “‘Lost Labor.’”’ His sympathetic 
vicar protests against the title and receives the saddening reply: 
“Of all ‘Lost Labor’ in this fallen world, surely there is none more 
sorrowful and disastrous than the ‘Lost Labor’ of sermons. 
Fifty thousand of them must be preached every week in England 
and Wales alone. O the time, the learning, the consultation of 
authorities, the throes of intellect and imagination which are ex- 
pended on their production! Yet, what does it all come to?... 
Think of fifty thousand political lectures being delivered simul- 
taneously on one side, not to say repeated week after week, and 
year after year! How certain the other side would be that, un- 
less they made corresponding efforts, their cause would be lost! 
But people hear political lectures with a view to action. They 
hear sermons, or pretend to hear them, without the faintest view 
to action. . ..Drunkards must surely be seen to leave off drinking. 
Profane persons must be known to abandon swearing. The good 
must be observed to grow more good, and the bad somewhat less 
bad. .. .Now, what weighs me down, as regards my own people, 
is, not merely that results are few and smaller than I could wish, 
but that, as a matter of fact, I can discover none at all.””’ Only 
a small portion of this interesting ‘‘Colloquy” has been quoted 
here. Let us next hear a famous Catholic preacher standing, as 
it were, at the ‘““Wailing Wall.”’ What is his outlook? 

The great catechist and great preacher, Bishop Dupanloup, 
was also saddened as he contemplated a similar picture in France. 
In the concluding chapter of his work entitled, in its English 
translation, ‘“The Ministry of Preaching,’’ he says to his priests: 
“There are in France 40,000 churches, and therefore 40,000 pul- 
pits. . . .And not only are there 40,000 churches and 40,000 pul- 
pits around which the populations flock, but 80,000 or 100,000 
catechisms [the word catechisms means, not books, but courses 
of catechetical instruction]. Thus, people of all ages and all 
conditions are brought week by week before us, and within the 
reach of our teaching. All the youth come under our hands for 
instruction for at least two years. . . .Add to this our powerful 
organization, a hierarchy united and strongly cohering. What 
doctrine here below has such resources and such ministers at its 
service? What doctrine, with the means which we have in our 
hands, would not believe itself sure of victory and mistress of the 
future? And yet, with all this power, what are we doing? Here, 
gentlemen, let us reply still not with words but by facts. What 
embankment are we opposing to the torrent? What progress 
are we making, what conquests have we achieved? Or rather, 
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what wreckage are we recovering from the shipwreck? For, in 
truth, our most successful and victorious ministry is limited to 
very few conversions. Even what remains to us we have great 
difficulty in preserving. Each day the waves carry us farther. 
Each day we lose ground at this or that point. And then we see 
so many places in which the cause retreats instead of advancing.” 
The picture thus held up to our mental vision differs but slightly 
from the one we saw in the “Colloquy” of Canon Twells. Shall 
we therefore grow disheartened? Or shall we not, perhaps, 
rather mend our (not manners, but) methods? 

Now, it is not only proper, but necessary, to add that both the 
“Colloquy”’ of Canon Twells and the address of Bishop Dupan- 
loup end on comforting notes. I have omitted these comforting 
notes. In the case of the Canon, the comfort was administered 
by the vicar, who told the Canon the story of a great preacher 
who died bewailing the fruitlessness of his labors, but at whose 
funeral a stranger to the congregation wept at the grave as he 
told of his own conversion through the preaching of the dead 
minister. In the case of the Bishop, we do not confront an un- 
authenticated story of conversion, but a highly practical appeal 
to his priestly hearers to adopt a truly popular manner of preach- 
ing—that manner to which the famous Bishop devoted the whole 
of his fine volume entitled ““The Ministry of Preaching.” The 
Bishop simply contended that, with the grand resources of French 
Catholicism, every good hope could be realized if his hearers 
would strive to be real teachers and not merely cold declaimers. 

Despite all the pedagogical handicaps under which preachers 
labor (some having been succinctly pointed out in the present 
paper), they can nevertheless profit greatly by the pedagogical 
suggestions to be had from the science and the art of pedagogy as 
applied nowadays to the processes of catechization. 


III 


The opening paragraph of this paper promised to make an 
apology, in a brief postscript, for the unattractive title, ‘‘Pedago- 
gic Homiletics.” That title was, indeed, as “heavy as lead.” 
But gold is much heavier than lead—and perhaps the heavy title 
was found to contain quite an admixture of golden implications. 
Inasmuch as a little humor, now and then, is relished by the wisest 
men, we may end upon a humorous note. I think that the follow- 
ing story is authentic. It concerns a priest who had himself 
both preached in his church and taught in his Sunday School, 
and whose zeal for acquiring a better foundation of theory for his 
own practice of preaching and teaching led him to take a course 
in pedagogy in a Catholic college. His professor was delighted 
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because a man of such maturity and experience had become one 
of his pupils, and when the course of lectures had been completed, 
he asked his pupil if he had profited by his expenditure of time, 
labor and money in taking the course. ‘‘Oh, yes!” the pastor 
replied, ‘‘I have learned new names for things I have known for 
many years.’’ It is to be hoped that both professor and pupil 
had a good laugh out of the question and answer (or the Q and A, 
as pedagogues might more briefly say). 





Are Our Conventions Too Big and 
Too Frequent?’ 


By Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Before discussing the size and the frequency of our Catholic 
conventions, it might be well in passing to consider a couple of in- 
cidental remarks made by a priest-writer in a recent issue of The 
Catholic Worker in developing the theme of ‘‘Lifelessness and 
Lovelessness.’”” He was pleading for undiluted and undisguised 
supernaturalism in Catholic organized life, and flouting the nat- 
ural merely dashed with the supernatural, and still more the 
natural just wearing the mask of the supernatural. Almost 
cynically this writer contrasted the difference in technique between 
present-day Catholics bent upon promoting the Kingdom of God 
and His justice and the Catholics of Apostolic days. The latter 
were in the habit of giving themselves to prayer and fasting when 
they wanted to be sure of the aid of the gift of counsel in important 
affairs being entered upon. But we moderns go to fashionable 
hotels to deliberate on the affairs of God and fare not unsump- 
tuously every day of our deliberations. Then to offset the hours 
of strain from vocalistics, we are taken on auto tours; and the lay 
delegates are diverted by dancing and swimming parties. Here, 
however, we must interpose the observation that there are two 
sides to the question of going to important hotels for conventions. 
It is not unlikely that a somewhat long experience has proved that 
these are about the only available places which can supply ade- 
quate accommodations for large gatherings. 

But to the other incidental observation of our priest-writer not 
much exception can be taken. He speaks of reports made at 
Catholic conventions that look most impressive until they are 
analyzed, and of members present and talking who give the im- 
pression that the entire personnel of the given society are alive 
with bursting zeal until upon further investigation it is found 
that these speakers are lonely leaders—voices raised in the 
wilderness. The real test of what any Catholic society is doing, 
he says, lies in the achievements of the ordinary units, not the 
composite report of the nation-wide membership. The priest- 
writer concludes his observations by the shrewd remark that fussi- 
ness, bustle, and preoccupation may very easily lead Catholic 


1 This article is written in the hope of eliciting the opinions of other priests on a 


not unimportant topic. 
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groupings into thinking that they are all but reproducing scenes 
such as those described by St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, 
whereas the majority of latter-day Catholics are not much more 
than members of a secular service society wearing the label 
“Catholic.” 

The present writer is not at all disposed to challenge the use- 
fulness of Catholic conventions. I admit the general proposi- 
tion that they can and do result in good—at times in great good. 
But I am afraid that as now organized and as now convened our 
conventions are getting to, if they have not already attained, the 
stage of abuse. It is not hard to imagine a wag rising to address 
some future national Catholic convention in annual session as- 
sembled, and moving that we adjourn to go home to repair our 
fences—yes, even to do the still more fundamental thing of build- 
ing our fences. Let us take only six weeks of this Fall as an 
illustration of how fast and furious our conventions can come. 
In early October the Catholic Rural Life Conference met in 
annual convention at Jefferson City, Mo.; in late October the 
Catholic Charities had its yearly and national meeting in Houston, 
Tex.; and in mid-November the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine held its annual congress in the City of Brotherly Love. 
With conventions multiplying and meeting annually, our bishops, 
if they are to attend a fair proportion of them, may soon have to 
ask for a relaxation of the common law of the Church which obliges 
them to remain in their dioceses at least three months out of every 
calendar year. Seminaries, colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
hospitals may likewise have to enlarge their staffs to provide 
special personnels for conventions. 

Hence, it becomes most timely to ask: 

Why not fewer conventions and those provincial instead of national? 
Let us begin by particularizing on what might be called conven- 
tion abuses. 

(1) The present practice entails an unnecessary expenditure 
of time and money. Bishops, priests, and Sisters travel great 
distances to promote projects that might be promoted in ways 
more economical and efficient. 

(2) Sisters are crowding hotel lobbies and taking their meals 
publicly to the accompaniment of jazz or dance music in quite 
uncloistered surroundings. If this interruption of religious se- 
clusion has compensating advantages, well and good. But has it? 

(3) One national convention follows upon the heels of another, 
as I remarked above. In not a few of these national conventions 
the persons in attendance are largely the same; and this is espe- 
cially true of bishops and priests. 

(4) Of many of these organizations with national conventions 
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yearly, it might be pertinently asked: ‘‘What are they accomplish- 
ing?’ Let us take the National Catholic Educational Association 
as an example; for it is about the oldest of our strictly Catholic 
organizations along national lines. Yet, in spite of its annual 
meetings, it seems to have done little for the promotion of Catholic 
higher education. Its activities, say the critics, have made rather 
for the de-motion of Catholic higher education. Witness the 
indictment drawn against Catholic higher education in this coun- 
try as published in the October number of The Catholic World for 
the year 1939—an indictment charging the whole system with a 
woeful lack of leadership and giving a full bill of particulars. 
Then too let the unpleasant truths be recalled which were told to 
the Catholic delegates to a North Central convention a couple of 
years ago by the distinguished head of the University of Chicago. 
That candid non-Catholic educator reminded the assembled 
Catholic educators that they had abandoned a good part of their 
thousand-years-old heritage, and were imitating the worst fea- 
tures of present-day secular education. That the charge of Presi- 
dent Hutchins is true at least in regard to the teaching of Latin, 
anyone who has had experience with our seminary youth can 
testify. For present-day boys will go through four years of 
high-school Latin and another four years of college Latin; yet, 
at the end of eight years’ study they will have mastered no more 
elementary Latin than did boys of a generation or so ago in two 
or three years of high school, even of public high school. 

The proposal, then, seems quite in order that conventions be 
reduced in number and in size. That these gatherings should be 
fewer, is a proposition that appears evident on statement. For 
the purposes expected from the present annual conventions could 
be attained equally well, if not better, by biennial or even quad- 
rennial meetings. Any alleged emergency business could be dealt 
with by easily convened committee groups. Besides, all these 
conventions when composed of strictly diocesan representations 
are merely thought-provoking and inspirational assemblies; they 
are in no sense regulatory, regulation being the function of the 
respective Ordinaries. 

And as for size, our so-called national conventions are for the 
most part only regional. They might better be designated as 
travelling conventions. Now a provincial convention with a 
handful of outside experts would far excel our present national 
conventions in accomplishments—to say nothing of the expense, 
time and bother the former save. Again, and most important, 
the provincial conventions or congresses have as much canonical 
propriety as the national convention has canonical impropriety. 
For conventions, if worth holding, should lead to church action 
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and church control; but apart from a Plenary Council, authorita- 
tive dispositions can proceed only from local Ordinaries, acting 
severally within their own dioceses or jointly in a Provincial 
Synod. In addition, provinces are pretty much natural as well as 
jurisdictional divisions of the Church in America. The same 
conditions, the same problems, the same advantages and dis- 
advantages generally obtain within the one province. And the 
inspiration that comes from an occasional convention is something 
needed by each episcopal city, and not merely by the metropolitan 
centers. 


Will This Mean Narrow Localism? 


To the objection that this proposal might be carrying local 
autonomy too far to secure the best results, the answer can be 
made that the proposal takes into account also a general or na- 
tional phase of the organized endeavor under consideration, and 
provides for that general phase in a much more effective manner 
than do our present national conventions. For each provincial 
convention, or congress, could elect one delegate for every one of 
its sections to serve on a general or national advisory board of the 
said organization. That board could meet annually, if such fre- 
quency were expedient; and around a conference table discuss the 
sifted opinions of every section of the country. A day of informal 
exchange of ideas would lead to majority and minority reports 
embodying a greater amount of common counsel than do con- 
clusions arrived at by week-long discussions on national conven- 
tion floors. This contention is corroborated in part by what the 
National Director of the Propagation of the Faith has done in 
this country. He has substituted for a national directors’ meet- 
ing a visit to the directors of a province or to individual directors 
periodically. Delegates to these general advisory boards could 
report back to their respective sections at the next provincial con- 
vention, and, if need be, immediately to the provincial committee. 

Under this scheme of organization all the driving force counted 
on from a national convention could be obtained from a poly- 
diocesan or a provincial convention. Nor would diocesan con- 
ventions, for the most part, be required at all, their place being 
taken by special or general committee meetings. In the old days 
of the Federation of Catholic Societies one of the departed free- 
lance Catholic editors used to twit the annual convention by tell- 
ing the leaders to bring out the big drum again, and to its beatings 
shout ‘‘we are two million strong’’; and then proceed to speak for 
the Church in America by a series of harmless resolutions. Ob- 
servant priests and lay persons are now voicing like doubts about 
the actual practicability of the Councils of Catholic Men and of 
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Catholic Women. The reason is that these willing but shackled 
workers cannot be applied to tasks on a national scale. So they 
are applied to nothing at all except periodic luncheon talks, thus 
swelling the ranks of the great American all-year-around circus of 
Rotarianism, Kiwani-ism and Club-ism, male and female. Yet, 
provincial groups of these same Councils might be available for 
going out to secure step by step our Constitutional rights in mat- 
ters educational, where bishops of a given State deem that con- 
certed action advisable. 

Moreover, this plan of working through provinces would enable 
the bishops to exert a needed regulation over certain organiza- 
tions that now wear a public Catholic front but are subject only 
to private control. The Catholic Educational Association, 
Catholic Charities, and the Catholic Hospital Association are in- 
stances of Catholic laissez-faire-ism which might well come under 
episcopal regulation for the best interests of the Church in each 
and all of the dioceses. Splitting these national associations into 
provincial associations with their respective general or national 
advisory boards or committees would be a way of bringing them 
under desirable episcopal supervision and at the same time ena- 
bling them distinctly to promote their several movements, a thing 
that some stoutly deny is now being done in any appreciable de- 
gree. 

Conventions or congresses of societies of Catholics, such as the 
Knights of Columbus, the Central Verein, the Catholic Order of 
Foresters and other groups of the same category, are of no direct 
concern of the bishops. How such organizations proceed in 
holding their conventions is their own affair. But conventions 
or congresses of Catholic societies proper are another matter. 
These fall directly under episcopal regulation; without it they 
lack and will lack vitality, being extra leges. 

With fewer Catholic conventions and these provincial in extent, 
we shall husband our limited energy, we shall save money, we shall 
accomplish more, and we are likely to get into the field of formal 
and working Catholic Action. And doesn’t the very term Catho- 
lic Action remind us that we might well borrow wisdom in this 
whole matter of present-day Catholic organizing from the father 
of the Jocist movement, the illustrious Canon Cardijn. This 
Belgian priest anticipated materialiter the late Pope in Catholic 
Action; for the Jocist movement was under way when the Father 
of Catholic Action published that first Encyclical in the Decem- 
ber of 1923. Canon Cardijn is quoted as saying that anyone 
with ability can organize a great demonstration of from 25,000 
to 100,000 persons; but that such demonstrations are hardly 
worth the pains. For the participants go their respective ways 
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and forget all about the thing promoted until the next monster 
turn-out. The Canon advises that the movement be begun with 
a small number; and if the movement is alive and is breathed into 
by the Holy Ghost, that small group will according to even the 
laws of supernatural life break into segments; and these segments 
in turn will keep on breaking into somatic cells. Then after the 
expiration of ten, fifteen, or twenty years a large-scale demon- 
stration can be promoted. The 100,000 then assembled will 
influence vitally ten times their number, besides deepening their 
own zeal. This has been the story of Catholic Action in authen- 
tic form wherever it has been organized and got under way. 
Ninety to ninety-five per cent of the real achievement has been 
brought about by the individual units, and only five to ten per 
cent by the federations. This fact forces us to ask: haven’t we 
started the wrong way in Catholic organic activity, from the top 
down instead of from the bottom up? Accordingly, we have got 
frequent luncheons @ la mode and missed the devout life. 





Trailing the Trailer-Chapels 


By EpcGar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


In “A Better Rural Life,”’ which the author of this article 
wrote several years ago, he stated that there were at that time 
on the horizon two particularly promising ways for the building 
of a stronger rural Church. One of these two was the motor 
mission, or work in the rural districts with chapel-trailers or 
other ‘‘churches-on-wheels.”” After now both encouraging and 
observing this work over a period of five or six years, he is con- 
vinced more than ever that the judgment expressed regarding it 
was correct. He feels very positive that the motor mission holds 
out genuine promise of strengthening the rural Church. Inci- 
dentally, of considerably more than one hundred articles that he 
has written over the past decade none have brought so many and 
such favorable reactions as have the annual descriptive reports 
he has penned on this subject. As an abundance of correspond- 
ence testifies, they have proved a help to the missioners them- 
selves and have interested many others in the work. ‘Every 
trailer priest in the country,” wrote one of these missioners re- 
cently, ‘‘is grateful for the interest the reports arouse.”” THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, which has consistently 
called attention to this activity both by carrying articles on it 
and making available reprints of the same, has done a very real 
service to both the home mission and the rural causes. It has 
done much to make the motor mission the established institu- 
tion it is to-day. 


Expansion of Work in 1941 


Reports that have come to hand regarding the present year’s 
work show that motor mission activity was carried on in no less 
than twenty-five dioceses, and that week-long missions were 
held in approximately one hundred and fifty country towns. 
Practically all reports show some gains over previous years. 
They also show that new and better methods of conducting the 
work are likewise being constantly discovered. Furthermore, they 
give much evidence of a constantly mounting conviction of the 
value and possibilities of the work. The little resistance that 
was found towards it in the past has practically disappeared. 

The reports for 1941 show eighteen auto trailers or ‘‘churches- 
on-wheels’’ now engaged in rural motor mission work. Besides 
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this, a considerable number of autos and trucks with adjustable 
pulpits and other equipment are being used instead of the fully 
equipped trailer-chapels. All furnish definite evidence that the 
rural mission trailways are growing rapidly. 





Our Lady of Perpetual Help Motor Chapel 


Following these trailways we learn that zealous and energetic 
newcomers arrived in the trailer-chapel field this year in the 
persons of three Redemptorist Fathers of the Baltimore Prov- 
ince—Fathers Hugo Hahn, John Walsh, and John Renehan. 
The three worked in the Raleigh Diocese throughout the sum- 
mer. Coming from a Religious group long famed for fostering 
devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help, it is not surprising that 
they placed their new undertaking under her protection by nam- 
ing their newly constructed chapel-on-wheels, “Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Motor Chapel.’’ Like others that went before 
it this chapel trailer shows certain new features. It is at least 
somewhat different from all others now on the trailways. Ac- 
cording to a description of it given by one of the missioners, the 
complete length of the trailer and car is 41 feet. The front half 
of the trailer is equipped with kitchen and bedroom, and con- 
tains a comfortable bed, ice-box, sink, electric stove, clothes 
closet, and a number of compartments for storage. In the rear 
half of the trailer is another large bed, altar with two altar stones 
so that Mass can be said on either side of the altar, a set of the 
Stations of the Cross, and a number of storage compartments. 
The equipment for the loud speakers is installed under the altar. 
Over the rear wheel also is a large 20-gallon water tank to pro- 
vide running water for the sink. A double folding door sepa- 
rates the two compartments in the trailer. Venetian blinds and 
tubular lighting help to give the interior an attractive appear- 
ance. The trailer weighs two and one half tons. The horns for the 
loud-speaking apparatus are detachable and are carried inside of 
the trailer. There are two microphones for outdoor speaking and 
complete sound movie apparatus (sizel16mm.). The lights, signs, 
and other necessary equipment for work are also carried inside 
the trailer. 

After the dedication of their chapel-on-wheels at the Cathedral 
of the Sacred Heart at Raleigh on June 15, the three missioners 
established their headquarters at Newton Grove. From there 
they began working out through the immense diocese, which is 
coterminous with the State of North Carolina except for eight 
counties which comprise the Abbatia Nullius of Belmont. Ten 
thousand miles were covered during the summer, and stops of 
five or six days each were made in sixteen different towns. In 
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two instances return visits were made because rain had interfered 
with the services on the first stops. Some of the work was done 
among Negroes. This was particularly true in places in which 
there was already a well-established Catholic parish. Average 
attendance ranged between 175 and 700. In the majority of 
places the average was over 300. 

The following are the recorded results of the tour: 6000 copies 
of the pamphlet ‘‘Truth about Catholics” were distributed; 11 
converts were actually left under instruction; 2 Catholic mar- 
riages were started towards revalidation; 750 adults who asked for 
further information about the Church are being sent a pamphlet 
every month free of charge; 100 children are likewise being 
mailed some booklet explaining the Church’s doctrine in simple 
form; good will towards the Church was created in areas for- 
merly believed to be prejudiced; a greater admiration was awak- 
ened for the Catholic faith and Catholic priest; genuine interest 
was shown in the Church and gratitude was expressed to a zealous 
bishop interested in all groups in the State. ‘‘At the end of this 
tour,’’ say the missionaries in conclusion, ‘‘we are more than ever 
convinced of one thing: the motor chapel is an ideal method of 
making the Gospel of Jesus Christ better known to-day. The 
trailer attracts people to outdoor services who would never come 
to a Catholic church. We meet them on common ground ina 
vacant lot or open field. Discussion about religion is encouraged. 
Many who were rather skeptical about the practicability of this 
type of work are now its highest praisers.” 

The methods of publicity and of conducting services used by 
the foregoing group are very similar to the methods most gener- 
ally used by motor missioners. We add just a few words about 
these before passing on to other motor mission projects. The 
“flier” was used extensively in connection with the work in the 
Raleigh Diocese. It was considered the best method of an- 
nouncing the revivals. The leaflets were scattered everywhere— 
in cars, stores, homes. The local radio made mention of the work 
in some areas. The country newspapers gave publicity when 
advance notice was given them. In the case of the larger towns 
placards for store windows did a good service. Also used were 
two large outdoor signs nailed to a post or tree. 

Regarding methods of conducting services one of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers graciously supplied the following description: 


All services are held out of doors. The rear of the trailer opens 
up, and with the altar for a background the priest speaks through a 
microphone to the people seated on the grass or benches in front of 
him as he stands on the rear platform of the trailer. For an hour 
before the actual services, hymns are played over the loud speaker 
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to attract the crowd. About 8:30 p.m. the services open with the 
playing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” (The American flag is al- 
ways displayed.) The actual services run in this manner: (a) 
Reading from the Bible (Douay Version) for ten minutes; (b) 
Lecture on some point of Catholic doctrine, for instance, the Divin- 
ity of Christ, the True Church Founded by Christ, Catholics and 
the Bible, Confession, Eucharistic Presence of Christ on Catholic 
Altars, etc. This lecture lasts an hour, and all quotations are taken 
from the King James Version of the Bible. (c) Question and an- 
swer period which lasts a half-hour or longer depending on the num- 
ber of objections forwarded to questions asked. (d) Regular 
sound movies for forty minutes consisting of short cartoon, travel- 
ogue, and some spiritual movie (for example, portion of the Life of 
Christ, Way of the Cross, Sacrifice of the Mass). (e) The services 
close with the singing of ““God Bless America.’’ Before the lecture 
and before the movies we sing some Catholic hymn every night. 
Before and after the services we urge people to visit the trailer. In 
this way we become acquainted with them, win their confidence and 
friendship, and make them feel at home. Likewise we distribute 
without charge copies of the pamphlet “The Truth about Catholics.”’ 
After the third night in a town we urge persons interested in reading 
further about the true doctrine of the Catholic Church to hand in 
their names and addresses so that we can send them monthly without 
charge some paper or pamphlet explaining the doctrine of the Church. 
No collection is ever taken up at any service. The people are as- 
sured the sole purpose of the visit is to make them better acquainted 
with the true teaching of the Church. Besides the thousands of 
pamphlets distributed to adults, thousands of little prayer books, 
holy pictures, etc., were given to children all over the State. No 
persuasion is used in distributing the books. The people who visit 
the trailer find them handy and they take them or not as they 
please. 


‘“‘Catholic Motor Missions’’ 


The three words, ‘‘Catholic Motor Missions,’ stand out in 
large letters on the letterhead of the motor mission work done by 
the Fathers of the Congregation of Mary of the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis now centered at St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, 
Missouri. Father P. J. Le Fevre, C.M., long active in the work, 
now directs the motor mission activities. Father L. J. Fallon, 
C.M., who has been an outstanding leader in the work since its 
beginning, and who formerly directed it, is now concentrating 
attention on the correspondence course phase of the work and 
coéperating with the Daughters of Isabella in a project of giving 
instructions by mail to service men recommended by their chap- 
lains. 

Working from Perryville as headquarters, eight centers of 
motor mission activity were established during the past summer. 
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Each of these was in charge of one of the following priests: 
Joseph Dyra, C.M., Philip J. Le Fevre, C.M., Richard Gieselman, 
C.M., William Winkelmann, C.M., Arthur Liebinger (St. Louis 
Diocese), William Brennan, C.M., George Dolan, C.M., Lee 
Zimmermann, C.M. Assisting in the various units with a view 
to learning the motor mission technique were five subdeacons of 
the Congregation of the Mission, three subdeacons of the St. 
Louis Archdiocese, one of the Belleville Diocese, two of the La 
Crosse Diocese, and one of the Diocese of Antigonish in Nova 
Scotia. Father Massarella of the Home Missioners of America 
also was in attendance. The practice of using subdeacons from 
various parts in the work has led to an extensive adoption of 
motor mission activity outside the archdiocese. Already by 1940 
the missioners of St. Louis had been instrumental in spreading the 
work in nine different dioceses. 

In addition to the eight mission centers of the Fathers of the 
Congregation of the Missions there was another at Whitechurch, 
Missouri. This was in charge of Rev. John Dreisoerner and his 
two assistants. Using the motor chapel of the archdiocese, 
“The Blessed Philippine Duchesne,” they conducted a half- 
dozen one-week missions within the large territory of their own 
parish. The eight units of Catholic motor missions of Perry- 
ville gave a total of 37 missions to an average nightly audience of 
109 people and a total audience of 21,250 for the entire summer 
season. These figures, Father Le Fevre’s report points out, are 
based on the number of pieces of free literature distributed, al- 
though the audiences are commonly 25 per cent larger than that 
figure suggests. Writing shortly after mid-September, the Di- 
rector of Catholic Motor Missions stated: ‘‘Up to the time of 
writing 145 non-Catholics have applied to the office of the Motor 
Missions for further instructions in the Catholic faith. This is 
accomplished by means of the Correspondence Course. At the 
present time it cannot be told accurately how many such applica- 
tions will be received as a result of the mission work; basing the 
figures on past results, there will be close to five hundred applica- 
tions for further instruction by the time the mission units take 
to the field next summer. From the Correspondence Course 
offices we have the assurance that about one out of five such ap- 
plications for the course results in a conversion. So our esti- 
mated figure for this is 100 conversions expected as a result of the 
missionary activity.” 

The majority of the Missouri towns in which missions were 
held had a population of five or six hundred. An occasional 
town of 1000 or more was included. Most of the places were but 
slightly Catholic. For instance, one county in which a mission 
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center was established and in which five missions were given, had 
a population of 40,000 with less than one per cent Catholic. Ob- 
viously there is room for much motor mission work in the country 
districts of Missouri. 


The Congregation of St. Paul 


Even a most limited description of the motor mission work for a 
particular year would be distinctly incomplete without reference 
to the activities of the Paulists or the Fathers of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Paul. Their fleet of trailer-chapels remains busily en- 
gaged in a number of far-flung rural territories—the St. Rita in 
the Diocese of Amarillo, Texas, the St. Paul the Apostle in the 
Diocese of Salt Lake, the St. Lucy in the Diocese of Nashville, 
and the new “Help of Christians Motor Chapel” in the Diocese 
of Charleston. The last-mentioned ‘“‘church-on-wheels’ was 
taken for a trip north at the time of the Eucharistic Congress at 
St. Paul, and on the way back was used for a month’s motor mis- 
sion enterprise in the Diocese of Lansing. The Paulist trailer- 
chapels are indeed following the trailways in many different 
wide-open spaces—North, West, and particularly South. 

In spite of two serious kinks put into the Paulist’s missionary 
machinery in the South Central Tennessee area—the loss of 
Father James Cunningham, who was called to serve as a chaplain 
in the Navy, and a fairly serious polio epidemic—the work there 
moved consistently forward during the year. There are six 
Paulists now at work in this vast Winchester “‘parish’’—Fathers 
Arthur Spear, Francis Broome, Henry Flautt, Thomas McMahon, 
Philip O’Hern, and James McLean. Fathers John Mitchell and 
John Carr were active there the past summer. Besides the 
original Winchester church, mention has already been made of 
the church at Alto, now standing three years, and of the one com- 
pleted at Tullahoma last fall. In addition, there is a farm house 
remodeled into a chapel at Moore County, and at this writing 
there is a new church under construction at Shelbyville. Motor 
mission work was carried on the past summer in the following 
places of the Alto section: Capital Hill, Greenhaw, Penile, Oak 
Grove, Shake-Rag, and Providence. Other spots on the summer 
schedule were: South Pittsburgh, Richard City, Midway, Jas- 
per, and Eastland, all within the Winchester parish. The last- 
mentioned place is 110 miles from Winchester. 

A few words about the new church at Shelbyville should be of 
interest, for it is quite a different thing to erect a church in a 
country town with but a small and struggling Catholic popula- 
tion and to erect one in a large city. A small $2000 building was 
originally contemplated, but plans were changed and a larger 
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church, estimated at a cost of $6000, was decided upon. Bishop 
Adrian of Nashville expressed his desire that a building as hand- 
some as the one he had dedicated at Tullahoma the year before, 
and with even a larger seating capacity, be erected. Shelbyville 
is the home town of Governor Cooper of Tennessee, and he also 
expressed the wish that the new church match in every way any 
other church in the town, and made a generous contribution to- 
wards the realization of his wish. Both Paulists and people 
readily concurred when financial support for the venture was as- 
sured. And that was speedily assured. A check for $1000 came 
from a party in New Jersey, another $1000 came from a benefac- 
tress in New York, and the Extension Society sent $2000. The 
budding parish already had in its treasury $750, and it was con- 
fidently expected that the townsfolk, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
would contribute at least another $1500. A Protestant resident 
has promised to install the heating system without charging for 
his own and his helpers’ labor, and without a penny of profit. 
There will be similar non-cash gifts. 

A school bus has been added to the equipment of the Win- 
chester parish. This covers 91 miles a day, and makes possible 
a further grounding in religious principles by the Sisters for not a 
few convert children who would not otherwise be privileged to 
enjoy such a blessing. Vacation schools were held at two places 
during the summer. Two other schools that had been planned, 
had to be abandoned because of the polio epidemic. The vaca- 
tion school at Alto had seventy in attendance, half of them Catho- 
lic and half non-Catholic. The “Bible classes” used as a means 
of follow-up to the motor missions continued on as usual through- 
out the year. The radio series inaugurated over a Nashville sta- 
tion proved so successful that the broadcasts have been doubled. 

Space will not permit mention of the excellent work being done 
in the other diocesan motor mission centers manned by the 
Paulist Fathers. In each there are at least three workers, and in 
all without exception the reports for 1941 show progress. The 
names of most of the workers are well-known from earlier re- 
ports. Father Maurice Fitzgerald, who had been stationed at 
the Roosevelt Center in the Diocese of Salt Lake, has been trans- 
ferred to the newer field at Clemson, S. C., in the Diocese of 
Charleston. At Clemson also one meets the names of Fathers 
James J. Devery, John Mitchell, John Riach, and John McCor- 
mack, while Father E. Russel Jackson is now assisting Fathers 
Robert J. Murphy and Edward McDonald in the 10,000 square 
miles of Paulist mission territory in the Salt Lake Diocese. Sta- 
tioned at Lubbock, Tex., in the Diocese of Amerillo, are Fathers 
James Donegan, Francis Jelinek, James Noon, and R. Malloy. 
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To give some idea of the work ahead of the band at Clemson 
a few figures may hastily be added which Father Maurice Fitzgerald 
compiled for The Paulist News. As he points out in the Novem- 
ber, 1940, issue, the Diocese of Charleston, one of the older dio- 
ceses of the country, has 20,000 Catholics out of a total of almost 
2,000,000 South Carolinians. The State (and Diocese) has 
fewer Catholics proportionately than has the State of Mongolia 
in China, generally accepted to be almost an entirely pagan terri- 
tory. While in Mongolia one out of every forty-five persons is 
Catholic, in South Carolina only one out of every ninety belongs 
to the Faith. In the Paulist parish, comprising two counties, the 
proportion is even worse. In these two counties—Oconee and 
Pickens—there are 72,000 people, exclusive of the students at 
Clemson College and their non-Catholic professors. Out of these 
72,000 there are fewer than 100 Catholics, or one Catholic to 
about every 725 non-Catholics. Evidently there is much room 
for motor and other home mission work in some parts of the 
United States of America. 


Diocese of Denver 


Turning to the Diocese of Denver, we find that Dr. Joseph L. 
Lilly, C.M., who over the past years did yeoman motor mission 
work in Colorado, has been transferred from St. Thomas Semi- 
nary, Denver, to St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. But Dr. 
Lilly has trained a considerable corps of workers in Colorado, and 
motor mission activities will unquestionably be continued as in 
previous years. He himself was still with one of the units in 
the diocese for two weeks the past summer. There were four 
units in all engaged in the work. Three were staffed by semi- 
narians and young diocesan priests, students and alumni of St. 
Thomas; the fourth was made up of the Paulist Fathers from 
Utah. 

Three seminarians from St. Thomas also composed a unit in 
the Crookston Diocese, where they held street missions in three 
towns. Dr. Lilly inaugurated the motor mission work there the 
summer of 1940. His Excellency, the Most Reverend John H. 
Peschges, Bishop of Crookston, after seeing the results of the 
work over two seasons, has decided to have a permanent program 
of motor mission activity. 


The Sunflower State 


Following the trailways into the neighboring State of Kansas 
we find the Catholic Evidence Guild of the Diocese of Concordia 
in its fourth year of motor mission work and its fifth year of radio 
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Catholic programs. Excessive rains and delayed harvests cut 
the usual out-of-doors program somewhat, but the radio broad- 
casts were stepped up from monthly to weekly intervals. Fathers 
Edwin Dorzweiler, O.F.M.Cap., Vergil Kuhn, O.F.M.Cap., and 
C. J. Muller were active in the field this summer. A public 
address system was used for the first time this year. H. J. Tho- 
len, State Chairman of Catholic Activity of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, reports good attendance, a general improvement in the type 
of questions asked, and a more serious audience than in past years. 

For the first time we find no motor mission work in the Dio- 
cese of Wichita. Apparently the reason was that the leading 
participant in the activity in past years, Rev. Thomas W. Green, 
was moved to a parish in the City of Wichita. The work will 
undoubtedly be taken up again next year. 

In the third Diocese of the Sunflower State, that of Leaven- 
worth, we find increased activity for the summer of 1941. The 
Benedictines of St. Benedict’s Abbey conducted campaigns at 
six places—Donophin, Huron, Lancaster, Everest, Wetmore, 
and the Kickapoo Indian Reservation. Fathers participating 
were: Matthew Hall, O.S.B., George Spiegelhalter, O.S.B., 
Angelus Lingenfelser, O.S.B., Valerian, O.S.B., Andrew Green, 
O.S.B., Aidan O’Flynn, O.S.B., and Albert Haverkamp, O.S.B. 
A considerable variety of religious topics were treated. Be- 
sides speaking on theological subjects, the missioners called atten- 
tion to the contributions of American Catholics to American 
life. A spirit of tolerance and coéperation was emphasized. 
Incidentally a part of the equipment used this year was a standard 
with the American flag. 

Many interesting items appear in the Benedictine report of 
the past summer. Among them, for instance, are the following: 
“spontaneous applause given the lecturer by non-Catholics,” 
“a minister cancelling an engagement of his own and bringing his 
flock to one of the meetings,’’ ‘‘nine fallen-away Catholics suc- 
cessfully contacted in one place and three families asked for in- 
structions,’ ‘‘an Indian mother bringing her two children and 
asking that they be baptized immediately.” 

Other vigorous campaigns were conducted in the Leavenworth 
Diocese. At this writing full details are not at hand. The 
following units were in the field: in the southwest corner of the 
Diocese, Fathers Arthur Tonne, O.F.M., and Stephen Lamping, 
O.F.M.; around Westmoreland, Fathers J. E. Biehler, W. L. 
Landwehr, W. J. Lobeck, and Timothy Bourke; with head- 
quarters at Ottawa, Father Cowell O'Neill, assisted by Jesuit 
scholastics from St. Mary’s, Kansas; in the territory of Silver 
Lake and Rossville, Father Daniel H. Conway, S.J., and Jesuit 
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scholastics from St. Mary’s; in Kansas City, Kansas, Fathers 
William T. Dolan and John H. Walter; and finally around Nor- 
tonville, Fathers Leo M. Herken, Egbert Hall, O.S.B., and Am- 
brose Keating, O.S.B. 

Next door to the Leavenworth Diocese, in the Diocese of 
Kansas City, Mo., motor mission work was carried on in small 
towns within a 25-mile radius of Higginsville. It is hoped that 
follow-up work throughout the year within this area will be feasi- 
ble by working out of Higginsville as a center. Good follow-up 
work is one of the problems of motor mission work that many 
groups are still struggling with. Within this general area the 
idea of neighborliness was emphasized. The missions were con- 
ducted by Rev. George King of the Kansas City Diocese and 
Rev. Hugh Radigan, O.F.M., professor of theology at the Fran- 
ciscan House of Studies for the Province of the Order of Friars 
Minor of St. Francis, Washington, D. C. Average audiences of 
250 adults were reported, and the missioners were repeatedly 
asked to return for further engagements. 

Following the trailways southward into the Diocese of Okla- 
homa-Tulsa, we find that the summer of 1941 marked the most 
successful season to date in motor mission work. Activities were 
conducted by Rev. Stephen Leven, Rev. Charles A. Buswell 
(both of the diocese), and by six other priests, two seminarians, 
four laymen, and ten laywomen. One hundred and sixty-five 
lectures were given. Seventy-four meetings were held over a 
period of nineteen weeks. A total of more than eleven thousand 
people were reached, seventy-five per cent of them non-Catho- 
lics. 

Hastening on to other parts we find similar excellent work be- 
ing done. Space will no longer permit details. But we wish to 
make mention for the record of all of whom at least some word 
has been received from the field. In the Diocese of Indianapolis, 
we find Father Gabriel Verkamp, O.S.B., and a number of dea- 
cons at work. In the Diocese of Mobile we find not only Father 
Arthur Termincello and his new trailer-chapel of last year, but 
also an additional church-on-wheels dedicated this spring and 
manned during the summer by a new worker in the field, Father 
Wade. In the Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta, the record shows that 
Rev. Joseph G. Cassidy gave his time and attention to four places 
near Savannah. Although all four were within a radius of fifteen 
miles of Savannah, Father Cassidy was the first priest ever to 
preach the Gospel there. In March the Most Reverend Gerald 
P. O’Hara dedicated a church for Negroes at Lakeland, a com- 
munity first visited by Father Cassidy and his church-on-wheels 
two years ago. From the Diocese of Amarillo Father Thomas 
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J. Drury reports continued motor mission activity by the Paulist 
staff of the St. Rita chapel trailer, and continued catechetical 
work by the missionary catechists of Our Lady of Victory Noll 
who have for two years been using the trailer-chapel of the dio- 
cese for work among the Mexicans. From the Diocese of Galves- 
ton the Most Reverend Christopher E. Byrne reports that Father 
Francis Urbanowsky has built a church for Mexicans at Bryan, 
Texas, and is in charge of it. Meantime his trailer-chapel re- 
mains temporarily off the trailways. From Richmond, Va., Rev. 
Edward L. Stephens sends word that St.-Mary-of-the-Highways 
trailer-chapel in charge of the Diocesan Missionary Fathers com- 
pleted its third summer of rural missions after having been 
“pitched” in nine rural centers for two weeks each. The aggre- 
gate congregation for the summer was 11,000 people. At Buffalo 
a trailer-chapel has been provided by the Most Reverend John A. 
Duffy for the priests of the Missionary Apostolate of the Diocese 
of Buffalo. Word has just arrived from Glendale, Ohio, that the 
Home Missioners of America now have a trailer-chapel which 
will soon be in active service. Among the Indians, the Rev. 
J. B. Tennelly, Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions, reports seven trailer-chapels now in operation, five in the 
Southwest, one in South Dakota, and one in Washington. The 
one in South Dakota was provided by the Bureau this year. 

Even from China there is word, the Rev. Christopher Sullivan, 
O.M.C., who began motor mission work there last year, reporting 
that his trailer-chapel is “immensely popular”’ and “‘accomplishing 
much.’ Unfortunately word is lacking from two or three dio- 
ceses in the United States in which motor mission work has been 
carried on consistently for several years past. 

A new idea in the trailer field was carried out in the Archdio- 
cese of St. Louis this year. A large eight-and-one-half-ton 
trailer, donated to the Rural Life Bureau of the Archdiocese by a 
Catholic layman, has been equipped as an up-to-date medical 
and dental clinic. It will make the rounds of the missions, 
sometimes alone and at other times accompanying one of the 
archdiocese’s ‘‘churches-on-wheels.”’ 


New Items 


The methods used by the motor missioners are to-day much 
the same in all parts. As soon as one has tried a new idea and 
found it useful, others soon adopt it. However, several new ideas 
have been put into operation here and there for the first time this 
year, and these may be of interest to those who have not yet be- 
come acquainted with them. One that is mentioned as a “‘par- 
ticularly worthy one for the mission field” was the explanation 
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of the Mass, step by step at an open-air Mass. Another was the 
adoption of an amateur program staged immediately following 
the religious program. One motor mission chapel was this year 
used in part as a circulating library center. New too was the 
fact that one group used the pulpit dialogue in their work. 

An outstanding point in all this year’s reports was the en- 
thusiasm of the motor missioners. There were many expressions 
of hopefulness and of conviction regarding the possibilities of the 
work. There was not one note of pessimism or of failure. All 
seem thoroughly convinced, not only that the rural harvest in 
America is ripe, but also that it can and will be garnered. 








Scientific Study of the Bible 


SUMMARY OF LETTER RECENTLY SENT TO THE BISHOPS OF ITALY 

BY THE BIBLICAL COMMISSION IN REPLY TO A CRITICISM MADE 

AGAINST THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF THE STUDY OF SCRIPTURE 
AUTHORIZED BY THE CHURCH 


Rome, August 20, 1941. 
Your Excellency: 


An anonymous writer recently sent a criticism of the method 
of Biblical studies followed by Catholic exegetes to the Holy 
Father, the Cardinals, and the Bishops of Italy. His objections 
may be grouped under four headings. The letter of the Biblical 
Commission answers the objections as follows: 


(1) On the Literal Sense.—The writer complains that Catholic 
exegetes in their interpretation of Scripture consider only the 
literal sense and take it in a purely material way. This writer 
himself explains the Bible according to his own fancies. 

The Commission in reply reminds that it is a proposition of 
faith that, in addition to the literal sense of Holy Writ, there is 
also a spiritual or typical sense, as we are taught by the practice 
of Our Lord and the Apostles. This typical sense, however, is 
not found in every sentence or passage. It was a grave mistake 
of the Alexandrian School that it tried to discover a symbolical 
sense everywhere, even at the sacrifice of the literal or historical 
sense. The spiritual or typical sense must be based on the literal 
and must be established by the usage of Christ, of the Apostles 
or inspired writers, or by the traditional use of the Holy Fathers 
and of the Church, especially as found in the sacred liturgy, since 
“‘lex orandi est lex credendi.’’ While accommodations may be 
used in sermons and ascetical works for edification, these are not 
to be advanced as real senses of Scripture, unless supported as just 
described. 

It is a rule stated by St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa, I, Q. i, art. 
10, ad 1) and prescribed by the ‘‘Providentissimus Deus’’ of Leo 
XIII and the “Spiritus Paraclitus’’ of Benedict XV that all senses 
of Scripture are founded on the literal sense, and that from this 
latter by itself alone argument can be drawn. Thus, Leo XIII 
says that the exegete should weigh well the meaning of the words, 
the context, parallel passages, and external aids; and that he 
must never depart from the literal and, as it were, obvious sense, 
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without good reason or necessity. Benedict XV said that the 
very wording of Scripture must be most carefully considered in 
order to know for certain what the sacred writer has said. In 
this he cites as a model St. Jerome, who, when he had first es- 
tablished the literal or historical meaning, proceeded to draw 
out the inner and higher meaning. The Pontiff then recom- 
mended to exegetes that they follow this example of rising mod- 
erately and temperately from the literal to the higher senses of 
Scripture. Both Leo XIII and Benedict XV quote St. Jerome’s 
saying that a commentator should seek to expound not what he 
himself wishes, but what the author means to say. 

(2) On the Use of the Vulgate——Even more palpable is the error 
of this anonymous booklet on the meaning of Trent concerning 
the use of the Vulgate. The Council, in order to remedy the con- 
fusion caused by the new Latin and vernacular translations of its 
time, wished that for public use in the Western Church the com- 
mon Latin version, employed for centuries by the Church herself, 
should be sanctioned. It had no thought of lessening in the least 
the authority of the ancient versions used in the Oriental Churches, 
especially of the Septuagint, used by the Apostles themselves, and 
much less the authority of the original texts. The Council re- 
sisted a group among the Fathers who wanted to have the Vul- 
gate proclaimed the only authoritative text, to the exclusion of 
the use of all others. 

The anonymous writer thinks that in virtue of the Decree of 
Trent we have in the Latin Vulgate a text that has been declared 
superior to all others, and so he censures the exegetes for wishing 
to interpret the Vulgate with the help of the originals and other 
ancient versions. For him the Decree gives us such certainty 
about the sacred text that the Church has no need to search 
further for the authentic word of God—and this not merely in 
matters of faith and morals, but in all respects, even literary, 
geographical, chronological, and the like. He holds that the 
Decree of Trent has given us the authentic and official text, from 
which one may not depart; and that consequently all textual 
criticism is a mutilation of Scripture and a usurpation of the 
authority of the Church. 

To this the Commission replies that such views are first against 
common sense, which will never agree that any version can be 
superior to the original text. They are, furthermore, against 
the mind of the Fathers of Trent themselves, as appears from the 
Acts of the Council. The Council was well aware of the need for 
a revision and correction of the Vulgate itself, and left the super- 
vision of this work to the Supreme Pontiffs. This wish of the 
Council the Popes proceeded to accomplish, and further (under 
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Sixtus V) a corrected edition of the Septuagint was made. Com- 
missions were also set up for like editions of the Hebrew Old 
Testament and the Greek New Testament. Again, the views of 
the anonymous writer are openly opposed to the Encyclical 
“‘Providentissimus,’’ which commanded that account be taken of 
the other versions which Christian antiquity has esteemed and 
used, and in particular of the original languages. 

In short, the Council of Trent declared the Vulgate ‘‘authentic”’ 
in the juridical sense, that is, as regards its proving force in 
matters of faith and morals. But in so doing it did not ignore 
the possibility of divergencies between it and the original text 
and the ancient versions, as every good work of Introduction ex- 
plains from the Acts of the Council. 

(3) On Textual Criticism.—Holding, as does the anonymous 
writer, the value of the Vulgate to be almost unique, it is not 
surprising that he regards textual criticism as unnecessary and 
useless. The recent discoveries of very precious texts, however, 
prove the opposite of his contention. He states that the Church 
has presented the Vulgate to us as the official text and guaranteed 
it, and that therefore textual criticism, or attempts to establish 
a text, treats a sacred book as human and mutilates the Bible. 
This whole procedure, he says, amounts to naturalism and modern- 
ism. The original texts and ancient versions, he claims, may be 
used only for consultation in difficulties; the Greek text may not 
be preferred to the other texts, and especially to the official Vul- 
gate; nor may entire passages or verses be expunged from the 
Vulgate or from the original. 

In answer to all this the Commission says: 

Catholic Biblical science, from the days of Origen and St. 
Jerome down to the establishment of the ‘“‘Commission for the 
Revision and Emendation of the Vulgate”’ instituted by the Pope 
of the ‘‘Pascendi,’”’ has labored to establish the purest possible 
form of the original text and of the versions, especially of the 
Vulgate. Leo XIII in his Apostolic Letter ‘‘Vigilantie’’ earn- 
estly desired that our scholars should cultivate the critical art as 
most useful for discovering thoroughly the meaning of the sacred 
writers; and he expressed his willingness that they should, when 
necessary, consult the works of outsiders. The Biblical Com- 
mission also in its Decree of June 27, 1906, laid down concerning 
the Pentateuch (and the same rule, due requirements being ob- 
served, can be said of other books of the Bible, see the Decree on 
the Psalms), that one may admit that certain modifications were 
made in it during the course of centuries, such as: additions made 
after the death of Moses, or by an inspired writer, or glosses and 
explanations interjected into the text; certain words and forms 
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translated from older to later speech; defective readings due to 
the fault of copyists, about which it is permitted to inquire and 
judge according to critical standards. Moreover, the Holy Office 
has permitted, and still permits, that Catholic exegetes may dis- 
cuss the question of the Comma Joanneum, and, having weighed 
the arguments on both sides with the moderation which the 
gravity of the matter demands, may pronounce against the 
genuinity of the text. 

All this is overlooked by the booklet in question, so opposed 
is it to the work of Catholic exegetes, who, faithful to Catholic 
traditions and the norms of the supreme Church authority, prove 
by their painful labors of textual criticism how great is their re- 
spect for the Sacred Text. 

(4) On the Study of Oriental Languages and Auxiliary Sciences. 
—One is moved to pity and even indignation at the levity and 
incredible arrogance of the anonymous writer when he speaks of 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Aramaic as mere matter for scientific pride, 
and a vain display of erudition. Orientalism, he thinks, has de- 
generated into a fetich, and Oriental scholarship to-day is often 
very questionable. 

Such scorn, the Commission says, is calculated not only to 
discourage these hard studies, but to promote lightness and levity 
in the treatment of the sacred books, and so tends inevitably to 
lessen the supreme respect and submissiveness which is owed to 
them and the fear of using them in any unsuitable manner. 
Such a spirit is quite opposite to that of the Church, which 
from St. Jerome’s day to our own has favored Oriental studies, 
knowing that “it is necessary for Scripture professors to be ac- 
quainted with the languages in which the canonical books were 
written by the sacred writers’’ (‘“‘Providentissimus Deus’’). Leo 
XIII in the same Encyclical recommended for higher schools of 
learning that chairs of ancient languages, especially Semitic, and 
of cognate disciplines, be set up; and he exhorted in his Apostolic 
Letter “Vigilantie’’ that a knowledge of Oriental languages 
should not be less valued among Catholics than among non- 
Catholics. The study of the Biblical tongues, Hebrew and Greek, 
recommended by Leo XIII for theological institutes of learning, 
was made obligatory for them by Pius X, and this law is recalled 
in the Constitution ‘‘Deus Scientiarum Dominus.” 

Naturally the study of the Oriental languages and auxiliary 
sciences is not for the exegete an end in itself. It is a means for 
understanding and expounding precisely and clearly the Divine 
Word in order that it may provide all possible nourishment for 
the spiritual life. It is not, then, a spirit of narrow pedantry 
or an ill-concealed distrust of the spiritual understanding that 
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moves us to recommend and inculcate the search for the literal 
meaning with all the aids of philology and criticism. On the 
contrary, we should disapprove all excessive, exclusive, and abu- 
sive employment of that sense, such as would treat the Bible as 
if it were not a divine work. But “abusus non tollit usum,” and 
so it is not permitted to throw suspicion on the right use of exe- 
getical principles. 

The anonymous writer seeks to support his ideas by the au- 
thority of the Encyclical ‘“‘Pascendi,’” but without success. As 
Leo XIII in the ‘“‘Providentissimus Deus” gave the Magna Charta 
for Biblical studies, calling this most important subject to the 
attention of the whole Church, so Pius X, on his own personal 
initiative, gave the definite direction to this teaching, especially 
in Rome and Italy. In his experience as Bishop he had observed 
at close hand the imperfections in Biblical teaching and its disas- 
trous results. Soon after his election as Pope he instituted 
(February 23, 1904) the degrees of licentiate and doctorate in 
Scripture, knowing that this would be an efficacious means of 
calling students to specialize in the Bible. Lacking the means 
to establish the Institute of Higher Biblical Studies which he 
had in mind, Pius X, nevertheless, in 1906 encouraged the teach- 
ing of Scripture in the Roman Pontifical Seminary. Then in 
1908 and 1909 he ordered a higher course of Sacred Scripture to 
be given in the Gregorianum and the Angelico. Then in 1909 
he created the Pontifical Biblical Institute, which has done so 
much to promote progress in Scriptural studies, especially in 
Italy, as the large number of Italian students in the Institute and 
the annual Biblical Week give proof. Finally, it was Pius X 
who settled the rules for the teaching of Scripture in seminaries 
(March 27, 1906), and provided for their application in the 
seminaries of Italy (May 10, 1907). 

Whatever be the aims of the anonymous writer, Biblical studies 
must go on in the seminaries of Italy according to the directions 
of recent Supreme Pontiffs. To-day, no less than yesterday, 
priests and ministers of the Word must be well prepared and 
able to give a satisfactory answer not only to questions of dogma 
and moral, but also to difficulties against the historical truth and 
religious doctrines of the Bible, and especially of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

We shall conclude with the closing exhortation of the “Spiritus 
Paraclitus,” urging the clergy to be filled with the spirit of that 
holy exegete, St. Jerome, and to make themselves worthy of their 
office by knowledge, since Biblical study must not be neglected 
nor conducted other than in the manner prescribed by the “Provi- 
dentissimus Deus’”’ of Leo XIII. 
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The Holy Father himself in an audience with the Most Rever- 
end Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission on August 
16, 1941, deigned to approve the deliberations of the Eminent 
members of the Commission in the present matter and to order 
that the present letter be sent out. 

In fulfilling the charge confided to me, I beg you, Most Rev. 
Bishop, to accept my homage, while I sign myself 


Your Most Reverend Paternity’s 
devoted servant, 


(Signed) EUGENE CARDINAL TISSERANT, President. 
(Signed) J. M. Vosté, O.P., Secretary. 





Parochial Ownership 


By JEROME D. Hannan, J.C.D. 


The Church needs temporal means to discharge adequately its 
supernatural mission. Consequently, it has the right to acquire, 
possess, and control all sorts of property, observing always the 
dictates of divine and natural law. This right, inasmuch as the 
Church is a perfect and sovereign society, it enjoys without refer- 
ence to any civil power.’ 


Spiritual ministrations of catholic extent require subordinate 
cells or units. The episcopate is of divine institution. By divine 
dispensation, Peter was to be aided by eleven auxiliaries. The 
jurisdiction of the individual Apostles was in a sense universal, 
but even St. Paul is witness to their practice of not building on 
another’s foundations.* Moreover, the origin of the unitary or 
diocesan episcopate may be traced beyond Ignatius of Antioch,‘ 
and most probably to the Apostolic era itself. ® 

The rise of parishes cannot be discerned earlier than the fifth 
century, and then only in rural districts. In the episcopal cities, 
if one excepts Rome and Alexandria, parishes appear only in the 
eleventh century. Indeed, parishes in the episcopal cities were 
rather infrequent even at the time of the Council of Trent. As 
early as the middle of the fourth century, resident priests cared 
for the faithful in outlying districts, but they did not enjoy an 
office in the proper sense. The establishment of benefices in the 


1Cfr. the Allocution of Pope Pius IX, Quibus luctuosissimis, referring to the 
conclusion of the Concordat with Spain, September 5, 1851: ‘‘Omni studio et con- 
tentione vindicandum et tuendum curamus ius, quo Ecclesiz pollet; acquirendi sc. 
et possidendi quecunque bona stabilia et frugifera, veluti innumera prope conciliorum 
acta et SS. Patrum sententie et exempla, Predecessorum Nostrorum constitutiones 
apertissime loquuntur”’ (‘‘Fontes,’’ n. 512). Cfr. also Propositions 26 and 27 con- 
demned in the Syllabus of Pius IX, December 8, 1864 (‘‘Fontes,’’ n. 548); the 
Encyclical, Quanta cura, of Pius IX, December 8, 1864 (‘‘Fontes,” n. 542); the 
Bulla, Inter cunctas, of Martin V, where the propositions of Wycliff are condemned, 
February 22, 1418 (Harduin, VIII, 9110); Goodwine, ‘“‘The Right of the Church 
to Acquire Property” (n. 131, Catholic University of America Canon Law Studies, 
Washington, D. C., 1941), passim 6-13, 39-48; Bartlett, ‘The Tenure of Parochial 
Property in the United States of America’”’ (n. 31, Catholic University of America 
Canon Law Studies, Washington, D. C., 1926), 4-6; ‘“‘Codex Juris Canonici,” 
Canons 1495, § 1, 1499, § 1. 

2 Canon 329, § 1. 

3 Acts, xx. 28. 

4 Ep. ad Eph., III, 2 (Migne, P. G., V, 648). 

5 Coronata, ‘‘Institutiones Iuris Canonici’’ (2nd ed., Turin, 1939), I, 467-469, 
II, 486-439; Ryan, ‘‘Principles of Episcopal Jurisdiction” (n. 120, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Canon Law Studies, Washington, D. C., 1939), 34-39; Apocalypse 


i. 4. 
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fifth century permitted the joining of a benefice to the rural charge, 
and thus arose the parish in the sense of an office. Chorepiscopi, 
of whom mention is made by the Synod of Ancyra (314),’ were 
probably not pastors but officers of the city bishop with the power 
of supervision over the rural clergy. In the absence of parishes, 
and of stable appointment of incumbents to the charge of the souls 
in a definite place, the spiritual needs of the faithful were cared 
for by the presbyterium, the group of ae attached to the epis- 
copal household.?® 

Both the diocese and the parish, at Seat t in so far as a benefice 
is implied by each, is an ens iuridicum, a moral person. But in 
each a threefold element is discernible; and each element in itself 
enjoys the characteristics of an ens iuridicum. We may consider 
the parish alone and apply our analysis to the diocese with due 
modifications. The three elements involved are the benefice, 
the congregation, and the church. 

The benefice is really an incorporated right to receive an in- 
come.” It isa right attached to a sacred office and enjoyed by the 
incumbent of that office. It is not the property from which the 
income is derived, though it implies the existence of that property; 
much less is it the actual possession of that property. The 
property may indeed be owned and controlled by the corporate 


6 Wernz, ‘“‘Ius Decretalium’”’ (5th ed., 6. vols., Prati, 1915), II, n. 821; Bouix, 
‘De Parocho”’ (Paris, 1855), pars I, cap. 4 and 5; Coronata, op. cit., I, 365, II, 364; 
Koudelka, ‘‘Pastors, Their Rights and Duties according to the New Code of Canon 
Law” (n. 11, Catholic University of America Canon Law Studies, Washington, 
D. C., 1921), 8, 9; Coady, ‘“‘The Appointment of Pastors” (n. 52, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Canon Law Studies, Washington, D. C., 1929), 8, 12, 26; Con- 
nolly, ‘The Canonical Erection of Parishes’’ (n. 114, Catholic University of America 
Canon Law Studies, Washington, D. C., 1938), 19, 22, 25; Zaplotnik, ‘‘De Vicariis 
Foraneis’”’ (n. 47, Catholic University of America Canon Law Studies, Washington, 
D. C., 1927), 13, 14. 

7 Canon 13 (Harduin, I, 276). 

8 A dispute exists as to the status of the chorepiscopi. They seem to have been 
duly consecrated bishops in the Orient, to have been regarded as equals by the city 
bishops, and to have had power to ordain priests and deacons. By the time of the 
Second Council of Nice (787), they seem to have been brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the city bishops. Cfr. Connolly, op. cit., 16,17; Coady, op. cit.,8; Zaplotnik, 
op. cit., 2-5. They were succeeded in the Orient by itinerant bishops (periodeuta) 
whose origin is traceable at least to the Council of Laodicea (381). Cfr. Thomas- 
sinus, ‘‘Vetus et Nova Disciplina Ecclesie circa Beneficia et Beneficiarios,” p. I, 
II, c.1,n.10. The latter are found in some Oriental churches at the present time. 
Even chorepiscopi exist in some (cfr. Chelodi, ‘‘Ius de Personis,” 2nd ed., Trent, 
1927, n. 187; the Synod of Mount Lebanon, 1736, pars III, cap. III, 1; in Collectio 
Lacensis, II, 278). In the West, the chorepiscopi are not found until the eighth 
century; they never seem to have existed in Italy, Illyria, and Africa. But during 
the eighth and ninth century they were important in Germany, Austria, England, 
and Ireland. They were itinerant bishops with no stable residence. They were 
attacked by Pseudo-Isidorus and Benedict the Levite through false decretals as- 
signed to Roman Pontiffs and Charlemagne. They disappeared in France at the 
end of the ninth century; in Germany and Austria in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury; in England, in the twelfth; and in Ireland, at the beginning of the thirteenth. 
Cfr. Zaplotnik, op. cit., 18-22. 

® Bouix, op. cit., pars I, c. 7; Koudelka, op. cit., 8; Coronata, op. cit., I, 497. 

10 Canon 1409; cfr. Pistocchi, ‘‘De Re Beneficiali” (Turin, 1928), p. 13. 
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right, but this is not necessary. That is why Canon 1410 indi- 
cates that the income may be paid by some moral person (e.g., 
a secular government), or may be derived from stole fees and 
voluntary offerings. 

The second element is the congregation, normally determined 
by fixing territorial limits.‘ The office to which the benefice is 
attached is indeed specified and limited in terms of the group of 
persons who reside within the designated boundaries. Never- 
theless, the office is not identical with the beneficiaries of it. This 
would be the more evident if the beneficiary were one physical 
person, as in the case of a nobleman enjoying the ministrations of 
a chaplain. It is none the less true where the object of the 
ministrations is a collectivity.!* 

The matter is further complicated by the existence of a third 
juridical entity coédrdinate with the parochial and diocesan bene- 
fice—the church or the fabrica ecclesiz, the endowment which by 
its revenue provides means for the repair of the church and the 
support of divine worship.’* In other words, the church edifice 
itself is regarded by the Code, not merely as an adjunct of the bene- 
fice, but as a moral entity also. In this sense, and prescinding 
from the prescription of Canon 216, § 1, which requires each parish 
to have a church, the church edifice is independent both of the 
benefice and of the congregation which it serves. In this sense, 
too, a non-parish church could serve a parish, even within the 
prescription of Canon 216, § 1 (e.g., the church of Religious or the 
cathedral church). 

Now, Canon 1495, § 2, vindicates for individual churches the 
right to acquire property, as Canon 1495, § 1, does for the Church 
Universal; and Canon 1499, § 2, places the ownership of property 
thus acquired with the individual churches. An obvious question 
arises as to the significance of these Canons where the parish and 
the diocese are concerned. Who is it that may acquire and own 
property in the case of the parish and the diocese? Is it the bene- 
fice, the congregation, or the church edifice? A second question 
concerns the prerogative of the bishop touching the ownership of 
property by the individual churches; and a third concerns the 
prerogative of the secular law. With the subordinate churches 
there are involved in the latter questions all subordinate institu- 
tions of a religious, charitable, and educational character. 


11 A formal decree of establishment is not required in the case of a parish, and 
thus an exception to Canon 687 appears. Cfr. Decree of S. C. C., in Acta Apost. 
Sed., XXV (1933), 436; also Canon 216, § 2. 

12 Cfr. Coronata, op. cit., I, 367-369; Golden, ‘Parochial Benefices in the New 
Code” (n. 10, Catholic University of America Canon Law Studies, Washington, 
D. C., 1925), p. 102; Connolly, op. cit., pp. 4, 5; Coady, op. cit., pp. 63, 64. 

13 Coronata, op. cit., II, 57. 
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As a background for the replies to these problems, a glance at 
the historical interrelations between the subordinate churches and 
the diocese, on one hand, and between the secular law and the 
ecclesiastical, on the other, is, if not essential to, implied in a com- 
prehensive grasp of them. 

The rights of subordinate moral persons in the economy of the 
Church is inextricably interwoven with the destiny of the Church 
Universal. Under secular systems they are considered independ- 
ent, but by the will of its Founder the Church Universal is the 
essential foundation on which rights of all subordinate ecclesias- 
tical bodies depend." 

Historically, though the inalienable right of the Church Uni- 
versal to moral and legal personality was asserted by the Church 
from the very beginning,’ Roman law did not recognize its ju- 
ridical personality before the Edict of Licinius (313). Prior to 
that time, the property used by Christians was possibly held by 
individuals or by legal groups known as burial societies. ’® 

Even such groups as burial societies were not known by Roman 
law at an earlier date. There was a time in early Roman law when 
the State was the only juridical person; indeed, even the State 
was then regarded simply as transcending law, and no specifica- 
tion of its nature was made. The public corporation, or munici- 
pality, was the first form in which juridical personality was recog- 
nized. Eventually the Roman State as to its property rights, 
vested in the Emperor in trust, came to be regarded as a per- 
sonality before the law. The theory was then extended to col- 
legia, sodalitates, and universitates. Among these were the collegia 
tenuiorum of the Imperial period. These were insurance or burial 
societies of the poor organized to provide burial for deceased 
members. It is the view of many, as has been indicated, that it 
was through such societies that Christians held their property, 
though Duchesne holds that in the periods between the persecu- 
tions Christians were frankly tolerated in religious organizations.” 
But even as to secular collegia, Roman law avoided definitions 
and nowhere gives an explicit statement as to the precise nature 
of corporations; their juristic personality is deduced from their 
right to contract, to sue and be sued, etc. 


14 Cfr. Canon 100, § 1. 

4% Brown, “The Canonical Juristic Personality” (n. 39, Catholic University of 
American Canon Law Studies, Washington, D. C., 1927), pp. 24, 25; The Jurist, 
I (1941), 67, 68. 

16 Marucchi, ‘‘Eléments d’Archéologie Chrétienne’”’ (2 vols., Paris, 1900), I, 117; 
Pollock and Maitland, ‘‘History of English Law before the Time of Edward I” 
(2 vols., Cambridge, 1895), I, 2; Coronata, op. cit., II, 441. 

17 Duchesne, ‘“‘Early History of the Christian Church’”’ (translated from 4th ed., 
New York, 1909), p. 278; Hannan, ‘“The Canon Law of Wills” (Philadelphia, 1935), 
pp. we Brown, op. cit., pp. 8-15; Bartlett, op. cit., pp. 13-16; Coronata, 
op. cit., I, \ 
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The recognition of the juristic personality of the Church Uni- 
versal was followed gradually by the recognition of the juristic 
personality of the subordinate units. First came the canonical 
declaration of the right of dioceses to own property, for example, 
in the Synod of Gangre (324), the Council of Antioch (340), and 
the Council of Chalcedon (451)."% Roman law followed by au- 
thorizing bishops to appoint defenders of ecclesiastical property 
and to act as judge in suits in which ecclesiastical property was 
involved. Indeed, the whole field of charitable bequests was en- 
trusted to the bishop’s court to such an extent that any contrary 
provision of the donor was null. But whether Roman law re- 
garded the diocese as collegiate (a corporation of persons) or 
non-collegiate (a corporation of things) is not clear. Nor is it 
known whether the groups subordinate to the diocese were re- 
garded as personalities distinct from the diocese. Indeed, it is 
not certain that the canons held them to be independent prior to 
the provisions of Canon 1499, § 2. This statement is made in 
view of the manner in which subordinate institutes were made 
beneficiaries of donations and of the state of expert canonical 
opinion.” 

As to the manner in which donations were made, it was variable. 
Sometimes the property was given to the patrimony of the 
Church. Again it was given to Jesus Christ, to the Pope, or toa 
Saint. This terminology leads one to suppose that perhaps even 
the diocese was ignored by the donor as capable of property rights. 
Such a state of mind, especially when revealed by numerous 
donors, is significant as to the state of the law. If the sub- 
ordinate bodies were denied property rights, certainly they were 
not regarded as juridical persons. However, it has been held 
that under the pious language of the bequest the donors under- 
stood that the subordinate groups would enjoy immediate title, 
and that eminent domain would be in Christ, the Church, or a 
Saint.” 

As to the expert opinion, it too was concerned with the ques- 
tion of ownership. Indirectly, however, it involved the question 
of juridical personality; for to deny capacity to own is to deny 
juridical existence. One opinion held that the poor are the real 
owners of ecclesiastical property. This is an ascetical ideal, 
indeed, but even as such it expresses the purpose of ownership, 
not the juridical subject of ownership.”! 


#8 Brown, op. cit., p. 29. 

1° Cfr. Brown, op. cit., pp. 28-37. 

* Cfr. Buckland, ‘““A Textbook of Roman Law” (Cambridge, 1921), p. 170; 
Savigny, “Diritto Romano, Sistema del Diritto Romano Attuale” (translated by 
V. Scialoja, 7 vols., Turin, 1888), nn. 268, 270. 

21 Vromant, ‘“‘De Bonis Temporalibus Ecclesie’’ (Louvain, 1927), nn. 48-50; 
Wernz, op. cit., III, 139 ad 4; Bartlett, op. cit., pp. 36, 37. 
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A second opinion regarded the Pope as the owner of all ec- 
clesiastical property; a third, the Apostolic See; a fourth, the 
Church Universal. These three opinions made two errors in 
common. First, they failed to distinguish between property to 
which the Universal Church has immediate title, and property 
to which the immediate title was in subordinate groups; and 
second, they confused altum dominium with dominium directum.* 

There were many variations also of the opinion that the title 
resided in the subordinate groups. The most radical was that 
held by Turrecremata, Caietanus, and Molina, who regarded the ° 
membership of the Church Universal and of the subordinate 
groups as the sole owner of church property. A second view was 
that the subordinate groups owned the property without reference 
to the Holy See. The third view coincided with the present law 
and placed the ownership in the subordinate groups under the 
authority of the Holy See. Still another opinion placed the 
ownership of all diocesan property in the diocese as a moral per- 
son or in the bishop. 

Over against these opinions was the most ancient of all, which 
regarded God, Christ, or a Saint as the real owner. This seems 
to have been the common opinion till the eighteenth century. 
Schmalzgrueber cites Innocent IV, Navarrus, and Donatus as its 
proponents.** Navarrus regarded it as irrefragabiliter tenendum,** 
and Reiffenstuel favored it.* It is offered as an objection that 
neither Our Lord nor St. Peter could be held for debts. God 
indeed has supreme dominion over all goods on earth, but under 
His Providence the secondary ownership has been given to men. 
When property is given in a foundation to God, to Our Lord, or to 
a Saint, it is to be understood that the gift has been actuated by 
love of God or of the Saint. If given to St. Peter, it might be 
given to the Holy See as the See of the Apostle or to some local 
church dedicated to St. Peter, according to the context.” 

The view of Canon 1499, § 2, was supported by Wernz, who 
speaks as if many were of that view. It is substantially proposed 
by St. Thomas,” who maintained that all the property of the 
Church belongs to the Supreme Pontiff as the principal dispenser, 
but not as owner. Wernz argues that this opinion is more con- 
formable to the texts of the law. In particular, he notes that, 
since the Council of Trent refers to the property of the Fran- 
ciscans and Capuchins as belonging to the Holy See, it is indicating 

22 Wernz, loc. cit., ad 5. 

23 “Tus Ecclesiasticum Universum” (12 vols., Rome, 1844), III, IIT, 25, 3. 

*4 “De Reditibus Ecclesia,” q. 1, mon. 40, in Opera, tom. II, pp. 515 sqq. 

% “Tus Canonicum Universum” (7 vols., Paris, 1864-1870), III, 25, 47. 


% Vromant, loc. cit.; Wernz, loc. cit., ad 3. 
7 Summa Theologica, II-II, Q. 100, art. 1. 
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an exception. And the Provincial Council of New Granada 
(1868) proposed it in explicit terms.” 

Under this view, and in virtue of Canon 1499, all the property 
of the Church is placed under the authority of the Holy See, with 
title in the individual moral person. The Supreme Pontiff, in 
virtue of his supremacy in this regard, has the right to govern 
ecclesiastical property of all kinds, to supervise the administra- 
tion of it, to determine the rights of administrators, to control 
their operations, and exceptionally to dispose of even the whole 
estate.” Ecclesiastical moral persons agree to this when they are 
established, in so far as it is morally necessary for the common 
good.* However, the Supreme Pontiff must have a grave reason 
to dispose of the property of subordinate moral persons, and he 
must be guided by equity. Granted these two requirements, he 
can condone usurpations, or give the property of one religious 
family to another. Outside of the exceptional case, juridical acts 
concerning the property of subject moral persons must be per- 
formed in their name. The patrimony of each group is distinct 
from that of every other, even if there be but one administrator 
for several. The property of one may not be used to pay the 
debts of another.*! 

Among the historical views just enumerated, there was one 
which placed ownership in the membership of the subordinate 
group. It corresponds in large outline with the view of Anglo- 
American law regarding religious bodies. On the other hand, the 
law of Canon 1499, § 2, corresponds in great measure with Anglo- 
American law on charitable and educational institutions. 

The religious congregation is regarded in Anglo-American law 
as a voluntary association of religiously inclined persons for the 
purpose of promoting the practice of a common faith and bound 
together either by express or implied contract. If the union is 
based merely on contract, the courts, to be consistent, should also 
investigate controversies regarding creed which undoubtedly 
entered into the contract either as consideration or subject- 
matter. Yet, they will not assume jurisdiction over these con- 
troversies. 


% Schmalzgrueber calls it the common opinion (op. cit., III, III, 25); cfr. Wernz, 
loc. cit., ad 5; c. 1, X, de testamentis et ultimis voluntatibus, III, 26; Sess. XXV (Conc. 
Trident.) de regularibus, c. 3 (as to property of Franciscans); Sess. XXII (Conc. 
Trident.) de ref.,c. 11; Collectio Lacensis, V1, 554 (Council of New Granada). 
pon Cfr. S. C. C., in causa Forosempronien., 25 jan. 1817, § Cum, in Pallottini, XI, 

% Cfr. Vromant, loc. cit. 

31 Cfr. Coronata, op. cit., II, 442; Priimmer, ‘““Manuale Iuris Canonici’”’ (3rd ed., 
Freiburg im B., 1922), n. 443; Vermeersch-Creusen, ‘“‘Epitome Iuris Canonici’’ 
(2nd ed., Malines, 1925), n. 818; De Meester, ‘““Compendium” (Bruges, 1926), 
oi 1449; Barile, ‘‘De Patrimoniali Ecclesia Regimine,’’ (Rome, 1926), pp. 19-21, 
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A solution of the inconsistency seems to have been reached in 
the Federal courts and in some State courts. These courts have 
adopted what may be styled the higher plane theory originally 
advanced in Watson v. Jones,*? which acknowledges a spiritual 
church union, coéxistent with but independent of the secular 
corporation which represents it before the law. 

Implicitly this view also admits the existence of a religious 
juridical personality outside the province of the secular courts, 
one that is capable of fulminating decisions of its own. It might 
even be construed as acknowledging as a source of juridical per- 
sonality for the religious congregation a higher personality in the 
Church Universal based on a creed that is universal.** 

As to property rights, however, the corporation recognized by 
the secular courts is the collegiate corporation (the membership), 
and the property belongs to it. This is true whether the whole 
membership is regarded as incorporators or only a few.** In 
Louisiana, the property, on dissolution, reverts to the members ;* 
but elsewhere personal property escheats to the State and realty 
to the grantor, both subject to charitable uses.* 

Under this view it is apparent that while the secular courts 
seem to imply a bond between the congregation and the diocese, 
and between the congregation and the Universal Church, never- 
theless as to property the corporation of the congregation is secu- 
lar, a subordinate unit of the State, with the right of property 
immediately in the membership. So far as eminent domain exists, 
it resides in the State. 

In practice, subordinate groups in the Church have no choice 
before the secular law; in practice, it may be said that two corpo- 
rations do exist, the secular and the ecclesiastical. On the 
other hand, before the Church and under the latter’s Constitu- 
tion, the subordinate groups as spiritual bodies are capable of 
enjoying property rights. Establishment by the Church is their 
charter entitling them to acquire, possess, and control all kinds of 
property under the authority of the Church Universal. This is 
the only charter they need, according to the will of God. It is, 
of course, otherwise according to the will of statesmen.” 

Deferring for the moment an analysis of the bishop’s preroga- 
tive touching the subordinate groups within his diocese, one 
appropriately reverts at this point to the question of the subject 
of ownership within the parish. It is not the secular law which 

#2 13 Wallace 679 (U. S.). 

33 Cfr. Brown, op. cit., pp. 123, 125-128. 

*4 Cfr. Brown, op. cit., pp. 153-156, 166, 167. 

% Burke v. Wall, 29 La. Ann. 38. 


* Mormon Church v. U. S., 136 U. S. 1; cf. Brown, op. cit., p. 188. 
Cf. Canon 1495, §§ 1, 2; Wernz, loc. cit., ad 1. 
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rules the canonical view. Consequently, though secular law does 
regard the secular congregation as a corporation based on mem- 
bership, the canonist is not compelled to adopt this view with re- 
gard to the canonical parish. Canonists seem agreed that the 
parochial community, the membership, does not own the parochial 
property. Their reasons, on the other hand, are not compelling. 
Wernz bases his view on the fact that the parochial community 
has no control over the establishment of the parish, its suppres- 
sion, its administration, or the admission of new members.* 
What he says is true also of non-collegiate corporations; yet, they 
are real juridical persons. It is true of the parochial benefice and 
of the parochial church; yet, they are juridical persons. It is 
true of a religious house; yet, the religious house is a juridical 
person.*®®. Moreover, the last-mentioned is a collegiate person, and 
a person capable of acquiring and controlling property through its 
administrator. Vermeersch-Creusen criticize the reason of Wernz 
stating that its force should be applicable to the Universal Church, 
and in that event the latter would not be a juridical person. 
But they, in turn, resort to the theory that the parochial com- 
munity is not erected as a moral person by the provisions of the 
Code.“ This seems to be a petitio principii, for the question is 
what Canon 216, § 1, means by the division of the diocese into 
parts. Indeed, Canon 100, § 1, provides that moral personality 
may sometimes arise from the law itself. And when it arises 
from the law, it may arise not only by the express declaration of 
the law, but also implicitly, as in a designation of rights as be- 
longing to the institution or association.‘1 Thus, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council has declared that formal erection of 
parishes is not required; compliance by the bishop with Canon 
216, § 1, suffices to establish a parish.*? 

Vermeersch-Creusen were evidently thinking of Canon 1495, 
§ 2, where property rights are accorded to churches and other 
moral persons erected by ecclesiastical authority, as if parishes 
were excluded from the latter because implied more or less in the 
former (7.e., among “‘churches’”’). Other commentators seem to 
agree with this point of view (with a rather incidental air, it must 
be confessed), and make the church in the parish the subject of 
parochial rights.** Blat, while seeming in accord with this posi- 


% Loc. cit., ad 2. 

%® Cfr. Canon 497, § 1; Coronata, op. cit., I, 630, 635. 

# “Epitome,” II, n. 818. 

41S. C. Conc., Resolutio, 5 mart. 1932, in Acta A post. Sed., XXV (1933), 436. 

42 Cfr. Letter of Apostolic Delegate, U. S., 10 nov. 1922, in Bouscaren, ‘‘Canon Law 
Digest” (Milwaukee, 1934), p. 149; Maroto, ‘‘Institutiones Iuris Canonici”’ (3rd 
ed., 3 vols., Rome, 1921), I, 534. 

43 Bargilliat, ‘‘Prelectiones Iuris Canonici’’ (37th ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1923), II, 
379; Cocchi, ‘‘Commentarium” (8 vols., 1925-1927), VI, 333, 347; Blat, ‘‘Com- 
mentarium”’ (6 vols., Rome, 1921-1927), ITI, n. 405. 
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tion, inserts one word which weakens his position. He inserts 
the word, ‘‘diocese,”’ in explaining Canon 1495, § 2. Well, if a 
diocese can be a subject of property rights independent of the 
cathedral church, why cannot the parish be the subject of property 
rights independent of the parochial church? Bartlett, while at 
first appearing to incline towards accepting the parochial com- 
munity as a subject of property rights, concludes by asserting 
that such rights are inherent in the parochial church, except as to 
rights accruing to the parochial benefice.** 

Several difficulties can be imagined in sustaining this position. 
How, for instance, can the property of the parochial church be 
spent for the parochial school, for lyceums, for study clubs, and 
for the score of other activities upon which the parochial com- 
munity embarks? Secondly, who is the subject of ownership if 
the parish hasnochurch? And a parish can exist without a parish 
church, inasmuch as the latter is not an essential element. 
Finally, who are the subjects of rights in the property that is 
divided between two parishes on the occasion of the division of 
parochial territory? Can it be that the division is regarded as 
occurring in the church edifice? Surely, the original church needs 
as much income for repair as it did before the division. The 
clear thought of the Canon seems to be that the property so 
divided is the property of the moral person divided and not of the 
church edifice, which is not divided.“ 

One need not suffer in his juridical thinking from fear of the 
specter of lay control, glimpsed perhaps in the idea that the 
parish membership is capable of property rights, any more than 
from fear of such control on the part of the universal member- 
ship with regard to the Universal Church. After all, property 
rights would be enjoyed not by the individual members of the 
group, but by the collectivity, by the collegiate person, called 
into being by ecclesiastical authority. And at dissolution, since 
the collectivity is no more, it can no longer be the subject of rights. 
The determination of its successor resides with the same authority 
that created it, with the supreme authority and subordinate 
authority in so far as permitted by law. Even while the group 
remains in existence, the exercise of its rights is subject to the 
control of the power by which it is created. This has been in- 
dicated in the example of the exercise of the Pope’s supreme dis- 
pensing power in transferring the property of one religious com- 
munity to another. Consequently, one may reasonably conclude 


44 Ob. cit., pp. 41-45. 

* Connolly, op. cit., pp. 4, 94; S. C. Conc., Consentina, 12 jun. 1917 and 9 feb. 
1918, in Acta A post. Sedis, X (1918), 285, 289. 

“ Canon 1500. 
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that, while the church edifice is entitled under the Code to its 
own property and the benefice is similarly favored, the better view 
of the ownership of parochial property at large is that it resides 
in the collegiate person determined by the limits of the parish. 

What is the prerogative of the bishop with regard to parishes 
and other subordinate moral persons within his diocese? Defer- 
ring for the moment the question of his relation to certain juridical 
persons of diocesan or episcopal implications, one advances more 
logically to analyze at this point his relation to other persons of 
less than diocesan extent. Has the bishop a right of eminent 
domain similar to that enjoyed by the Holy See? Canon 1499, 
§ 2, would indicate that he does not. More definitely a com- 
parison of Canons 1518 and 1519 reveals a striking contrast in the 
description of the respective rights of the Roman Pontiff and the 
bishop with regard to the property of subordinate groups. Canon 
1518 names the Roman Pontiff as the supreme administrator and 
dispenser of all ecclesiastical property. Canon 1519 merely im- 
poses on the bishop the obligation of vigilance in protecting ec- 
clesiastical property. This is significant in view of the fact that 
the terminology of Canon 1519 in many respects resembles the 
phrasing of Wernz’ statement of the bishop’s rights.” However, 
while Wernz speaks of the bishop as administrator supremus, this 
term in the Code is reserved to the Roman Pontiff in Canon 1518. 
The common opinion of canonists reserved the right of eminent 
domain to the Roman Pontiff, and even when Wernz calls the 
bishop the supreme administrator, he regards that description as 
indicating the right of the bishop of preserving all the property 
in his diocese and devoting it to its proper purposes, not of trans- 
ferring it at pleasure within the diocesan limits. 

As the guardian of property rights within his diocese, can the 
bishop be called the supreme or even the chief administrator? 
Wernz, of course, regarded him as such. De Meester inclines to 
that position, though he qualifies his view by the remark that the 
bishop is not the sole administrator nor in every case the im- 
mediate administrator, since his powers of administration are 
qualified by the Canons and by legitimate custom.” Blat’s 
position is similar, since he states that the Code undertakes to 
modify by its limitations the plenitude of administrative power 
which the bishop enjoys radically.“ He adverts to a reply of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith made in 
reference to the Diocese of Bardstown in 1816, in which it was 
stated that the bishop has the right of administration “‘ad formam 
canonum et iuxta intentionem fundatorum,” while priests enjoy 


Op. cit., III, 151 “ Op. cit., III, n. 1473. Op. cit., III, n. 434. 
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this right “‘sub dependentia Episcopi.’*® Augustine rather casu- 
ally suggests that the bishop has the “‘intentio fundata in iure,”’ 
that is, the original right of administering all diocesan property 
because he is the pastor of the whole territory.*! He makes this 
assertion to justify the words of the Canon which approves rights 
of administration greater than vigilance which the bishop may 
have gained through legitimate prescriptions. De Meester®? and 
Vromant** understand prescriptions in the same sense, that is, 
recovery of rights against exempt persons, though the term could 
be understood as applying to rules or Canons extending the bish- 
op’s rights beyond that of supervision.** 

One may state that the more common opinion of commentators 
writing after the Code holds that the bishop is only the supervisor 
of the property of subordinate diocesan persons. This is the posi- 
tion of Priimmer,® Coronata,*® Vromant,*” and Vermeersch- 
Creusen.® 

The explanation of Vermeersch-Creusen indicates that the dif- 
ference of opinion is perhaps one of words only. They admit 
that in times when there was no division of ecclesiastical property 
within a diocese the common store was administered directly by 
the bishop. One concludes from this admission that radically 
the bishop is administrator of diocesan property. Vermeersch- 
Creusen go on to say that from the time when distinct benefices 
were instituted it has been foreign to the policy of the law that the 
bishop should reserve the administration of them to himself. 
If he did so, he would act invalidly. 

Even in those dioceses where the bishop, as a corporation sole 
before the secular law, holds in his name the property of all sub- 
ordinate bodies of the diocese, he remains but the supervisor under 
the Canons. Certainly, he cannot transfer the property of one to 
another. This is so valid that it would hold even as to the trans- 
ferring of a burse fund to the general fund of the school in which 
the burse was established. 

Over what property does the bishop enjoy immediate adminis- 
trative rights? Surely over the mensa episcopalis, since this 
corresponds to his benefice.®® In addition, he is the administrator 
of the cathedraticum,™ the goods of the cathedral church,*! the 
common diocesan funds, which would include the proceeds of the 
extraordinary tax permitted by Canon 1505 for a special diocesan 
need, collections taken up for diocesan purposes, gifts for charity 


5 Coll. S. C. Prop. Fide (2 vols., Rome, 1907), n. 712. 

51 ““Commentary,’’ VI (St. Louis, 1921), 579. 5? Op. cit., III, n. 1473. 
53 Op. cit., n. 184. 54 Bartlett, op. cit., p. 48. ™ Op. cit., n. 449. 

5 Op. cit., II, 472. ™ Ibid., n. 182. ™ Op. cit., II, 840. 

5° Canon 1483; Vromant, op. cit., n. 61. 

6 Canon 1504; Vromant, op. cit., nn. 84-86. 

*! Canon 1182, § 1; Vromant, op. cit., n. 61. 
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in general without specification, and even gifts for designated 
purposes until the fulfillment of the purpose becomes practicable.** 
He is also the administrator of taxes collected by the chancellor 
according to the schedule drawn up under Canon 1507, and of 
all gifts made to a religious pastor of a parish church for the con- 
struction or decoration of the edifice.®* 

In his position as immediate administrator of the cathedral 
church, the bishop is not the pastor of the population residing 
within the territory in which the church has been built. No one 
can confer a benefice on himself,*‘ and the bishop cannot therefore 
make himself pastor.” However, he may attach it to the cathe- 
dral church, if the latter is within the parish limits, so that the 
income will be devoted to the support of the church with an ade- 
quate income reserved for the pastor or vicar.“ If the union is 
ad temporalia tantum, the minister is also pastor; if the union is 
pleno iure, so that the church is in a sense the pastor, the minister 
is the vicar, and the Cathedral Chapter, where it is established, 
has the right to present him to the bishop.” 

Though it is not in the province of this study to analyze the 
factors controlling the property of charitable and educational 
institutions operated as ecclesiastical agencies, it may be said in 
conclusion that the bishop’s supervisory power extends to them 
also. Where they have been established as ecclesiastical persons, 
their charter may grant the bishop even more extensive rights. 
Even though not established as independent ecclesiastical per- 
sons, and even though operating as approved institutions con- 
ducted by religious communities, they are still subject to the 
supervision of the bishop.® Moreover, the bishop is the super- 
visor of all the property of religious communities of merely dio- 
cesan approval and of communities of nuns with solemn vows, 
and of the dowries in all religious communities.” Finally, all 
trust funds are subject to his supervision, even those adminis- 
tered by religious communities, except those charged to exempt 
communities for the works of the community in general, or for 
the support of a definite house or definite work of the community.” 
In the excepted cases, the supervisor is the major religious Su- 
perior. 

62 Vromant, op. cit., nn. 61-64, 182; Coronata, op. cit., II, 447. 

6§ Canon 630, § 4; ‘Vromant, op. cit., n. 196. 

64 Canon 1437. 

ee 1423, § 2; Pistocchi, op. cit., p. 201; Conc. Trident., Sess. XXIV de ref., 
* Canon 1423, § 2. 

* Canon 471; cfr. Canon 1425, 415; Pistocchi, op. cit., pp. 91, 93. 

* Cfr. Const. Leo XIII, Romanos Pontifices, 1881, in ‘Acta S. Sed., XIII (1881), 
494; Hannan, op. cit., nn. 733, 773. 


*' Cfr. Canons 533, ’ 1, nn. 1 and 2, 535. 
” Cfr. Hannan, op. cit., nn. 769, 770, 788. 








Physical Problems of the Educand 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In the pupil the teacher regards the organism as a whole. The 
study of the organism implies the study of its component parts. 
Thus, in the child, in the réle of educand, we strive to study and 
to understand his characteristics, his needs, and the circumstances 
under which he lives. The child is a universe full of mystery and 
difficult to be understood. The teacher must rely on the studies 
of the physiologist, the psychologist, the neurologist, the psychia- 
trist, and glean guidance from their findings. 

No two children are exactly alike. This is evident both to 
parents and to teachers. It remains true, however, that all 
children are more alike than different. This important truth 
makes possible the findings of psychology. All human beings 
possess the same general physical capacities and mental powers, 
but psychology recognizes that there are among individuals 
quantitative differences in the development of physical capacities 
and mental powers. These differences are rather in degree than 
in kind. Two individuals will differ from each other in their 
capacities and powers as well as in the perfection of their develop- 
ment. This important fact gives the scientific basis to the theory 
of individual differences; each child differs to some extent from 
every other child, particularly in physical appearance, mental 
equipment, and social background. The distinctive charac- 
teristics and qualities of each child make up his individuality. 
The range of differences between child and child may be quantita- 
tively very great, and will present special problems to him who 
essays their development. This stubborn fact places upon the 
school the burden of providing special facilities and special cur- 
ricular provisions to develop to the full the capacities of each 
pupil, both for his own happiness and for the welfare of society. 
The school looks upon those children who present a marked de- 
viation from the average as exceptional. 

The chief aim of education is to help each individual to make of 
himself all that it is possible for him to become. Education is 
the harmonious development of all the God-given powers, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral, of a human being. In the words of 
Dr. Kelly,’ ‘‘education is the harmonious development of the 
physical, emotional, intellectual, volitional, and religious powers 


1 “Educational Psychology,” p. 4. 
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of human beings, to prepare them to live upright, honorable and 
useful lives in this world in order to obtain in the next the end 
for which man was created.’’ In every definition of education 
first place is assigned to the physical powers. From infancy the 
development of the physical powers of the individual is a matter 
of prime interest. At birth the child is in possession of all of its 
physical organs. It is true that his nervous system and his 
senses are ready to function, but they have not actually begun to 
function. The new-born child seems to be purely physical; 
rapid physical growth is the characteristic feature of infancy. 
In the eyes of his parents and in himself he seems to have but one 
thing to do—to grow and to develop. There are certain laws or 
norms according to which this growth and development must 
proceed. Where it is too slow or too rapid, we suspect the 
presence of some abnormal condition or conditions. If his gains 
in weight and height do not accord with the norms, we call a 
physician into consultation. The infant should acquire gradually 
muscular vigor and tone, and his bony structure should become 
hardened. In due time we look for his first set of teeth, we ex- 
pect a growing symmetry in his bodily proportions, and we look 
for his nervous system and senses to establish their functions with 
facility. 

First in the logical order is a study of the various aspects of 
physical development. A knowledge of the order and the timing 
of bodily changes seems to be a prerequisite to successful teaching 
and effective guidance of the child. The age limits set up for in- 
fancy and the other periods of growth and development are 
matters of convenience and are by no means absolute. We use 
the age limits, arbitrarily determined, to bring certain features of 
the process of maturation into the focus of attention. It is 
difficult to study the entire process of growth and development 
as a unit; we find it easier to divide it into sections and to con- 
sider each section as a distinct epoch. It is true that each of these 
epochs merges imperceptibly into another, and it is difficult to 
determine the exact end of the one or the beginning of the other. 
The pre-school period is, for instance, determined by the age at 
which the average child enters school. There are periods of 
rapid and of slow growth, but two individuals may vary widely 
in the establishment of these. When does puberty end? When 
does adolescence begin? Fortunately an exact answer is not 
necessary, but there is on the whole a remarkable agreement 
concerning the chief characteristics of each period. 

Every physical change is important in itself, and many of these 
changes have noteworthy psychological and social connotations. 
The psychologist will be the first to insist that a study of physical 
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structure and development clears his pathway to a better grasp 
of the workings of the human mind. A mastery of the successive 
aspects of mental and social, of moral and religious, development 
contributes to an understanding of the individual, but the body 
never becomes an abstraction and is the very basis of the study 
of the individual. Father Faber says somewhere that we can 
form no satisfactory picture of a life without the body; he uses 
that thought to drive home some lessons of the spiritual life, and 
the educator can draw wisdom from the same truth. The old 
saw about a sound mind in a sound body tells us that the mental 
and other phases of human life are profoundly conditioned by the 
physical status of the individual. 

Nature abhors identities in the physical order. It is a fallacy 
to set up an average height-weight-age standard, and demand 
that children meet these arbitrary norms. The best physical 
development for every child is the growth that is appropriate 
to his own type of body build. The skeletal structure offers a 
better norm than any average of heights and weights can establish. 
Each child has a unique protoplasmic organization, and this 
peculiar asset plays an important part in determining his capaci- 
ties, his aptitudes, and his success in life. This innate, bio- 
logically determined organization sets definite limits to subsequent 


development. It is not fatalistic to say that the teacher can 
seek nothing better than, nothing beyond, the optimum develop- 
ment of the child’s native endowments. The teacher must study 
this individualistic organization of each pupil, and aim to nourish 
and guide the natural growth of the capacities thus determined. 

A similar law obtains in the mental field. The child must do 
his own learning in much the same manner as he must do his own 


” 


growing. ‘Our task as parents and teachers,” writes Herrick,’ 
“is to help him, so far as we are able, by supplying the appro- 
priate food for body and mind and such guidance as we know.” 
We are not presently concerned with the mental life of the pupil, 
but rather with the physical life in those precise aspects in which it 
affects the mental life. 

Health is a precious gift of God, and it carries certain obliga- 
tions. Every man is under obligation to conserve his own health; 
he may not endanger his health without just cause. In the case 
of young children the obligation of conserving and promoting 
health rests upon parents. They must see that the child grows 
up with a healthy body. The physically defective child will be 
handicapped in any walk of life, whereas the child who abounds 
in physical health has a much better chance of being mentally 


2“A Biological Survey of Learning,” in Educational Trends, VI (April, 1938), p. 6. 
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healthy too. Parents are not unaware of their obligations to the 
child, and would resent it very much if they were told that they 
were neglectful of their children’s health. 

But what are the facts? The typical school child in the United 
States has one or more bodily defects which can and should be 
treated. ‘‘The most careful studies,’ writes Dr. Furfey,* ‘‘show 
that more than nine-tenths of our school children need dental 
attention. Defects of vision are more serious and also quite 
common. About one-seventh of the children have untreated eye 
defects which call for glasses. About one-sixth have seriously 
defective hearing. Over one-fifth have tonsils which need atten- 
tion, and perhaps one-fourth suffer from serious malnutrition. . . . 
A comparatively slight defect in vision, if uncorrected in child- 
hood, may lead to much more serious conditions later. A slight 
malnutrition during school days may be the cause of a seriously 
weakened constitution in adult life.” Dr. Kelly gives this classi- 
fication of physical defects: 


(a) defective vision, which group includes the blind and those with 
impaired vision; 

(b) defective hearing, which group includes the deaf and those with 
impaired hearing; 

(c) crippled bodies due to injuries, disease, and accident; 

(d) lowered vitality, which group includes the anemic, the pre- 
tubercular and the tubercular, those suffering from cardiac 
limitations, the epileptic, and the malnourished; 

(e) speech defects and disorders. 


It is the first task of a program of nurture and education to 
enable the child to achieve the measure of growth that is in accord 
with his endowments. The factors that promote this growth are 
an adequate diet, sufficient sunlight, exercise, rest and sleep, and 
protection from avoidable diseases. The lessons received at home 
and at school should result in a somewhat automatic self-control 
in eating, dressing, sleeping, and exercise. The child thus trained 
will be able to judge of his own metabolic needs during the tur- 
bulent years of adolescence. In the pre-school years and even in 
the primary grades the child needs meticulous direction and 
vigilant supervision in the formation of the habits of healthful 
living. In the intermediate grades, during the plateau years of 
growth, the child may be trained to assume a measure of respon- 
sibility for the establishment of a regime of life that will bring its 
own reward in the consciousness of healthful living habits. The 
comparative freedom from illness that is characteristic of these 


3 “You and Your Children,” p. 7. 
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plateau years will give the child opportunity to consolidate pre- 
vious gains. The pre-pubertal spurt of growth gives birth to 
certain problems. Girls mature earlier than boys. During the 
twelfth year girls commonly make their largest annual gain in 
height; boys lag behind girls one or two years in their physical 
development. During this trying period boys are at a physical 
and sometimes at a social disadvantage. The teacher needs to 
understand the greater maturity of girls in the upper elementary 
and junior high school grades. This understanding will solve 
many problems in the interpretation of the behavior of both girls 
and boys at this stage in life. Many secular educators are op- 
posed to segregation of the sexes in junior high schools. But the 
Catholic educator will remember that Pope Pius XI in his En- 
cyclical on ‘“The Christian Education of Youth’’ speaks very 
strongly in favor of segregation at this point. Normal hetero- 
sexual adjustments do not depend upon close association of boys 
and girls during these impressionable years. 

The teacher must be aware of the effect that glandular dis- 
turbance may have on a child’s development and behavior. 
The diagnosis and the prognosis of a condition of this kind de- 
mand, of course, the services of an endocrinologist, but the lay- 
man in medicine may note overweight, drowsiness, mental slug- 
gishness, and menstrual irregularity as the-results of a deficiency 
in pituitary secretion. The slow thinking, restlessness, and irri- 
tability of certain pupils, so annoying to teachers, is often the 
result of a thyroid deficiency. The victims of glandular disturb- 
ance suffer feelings of self-consciousness and inferiority and often 
seek solace in social isolation. The teacher or the educator 
does not presume to offer treatment, but he should be conscious 
of the victim’s need of treatment. 

Chronic fatigue is sometimes traceable to diseased glands. 
The teacher will distinguish the cases of fatigue that are due to 
malnutrition, insufficient sleep, or the need of relaxation. Ir- 
ritability, restlessness, inertia, diminished application to work, 
slouching posture, headaches, and backaches are frequently but 
symptoms of a fatigue of this type. It is part of the work of the 
educator to teach the educand to relax properly, and to desist 
from activity or competition when it proves a hazard to the 
health of body or of mind. 

The adolescent is frequently impeded in his school life or in his 
social life by the presence of skin blemishes. These disorders are 
frequently as embarrassing to adolescent boys as to adolescent 
girls. The teacher will not minimize the seriousness of acne, for 
instance, but will attempt to have a school physician or other 
doctor prescribe treatment in the early stages, and thus avoid 
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possible psychologic damage to the victim. It is well to tell the 
victim of acne that the disorder is merely “an expression in the 
skin, in susceptible individuals, of physiologic changes occurring 
elsewhere in the body, and is likely partially explained as the 
failure of the skin to get rid of the increased secretion of oil by the 
glands in the skin.’’ Fables current among adolescents sometimes 
attribute acne to masturbation, or syphilis, or a diseased condi- 
tion of the blood. The victim who broods over a fable of this 
type may suffer serious social maladjustment. Here again it is 
not the province of the teacher to prescribe treatment, but to 
reassure the victim and to encourage him to continue the treat- 
ment prescribed by a physician. Case studies reveal that even 
persistent acne yields to treatment in 85 to 90 per cent of the cases. 

We do not stress unduly the need of the teacher giving atten- 
tion to skin disorders that cause distress to nearly 4,000,000 
boys and girls in the United States. Important as is this prob- 
lem, the prevalence of malnutrition among school children looms 
larger as a problem of the educator. The advance of scientific 
knowledge enables the physician to-day, and the educator with 
him, to give sound advice to the home and thus insure the nutri- 
tional adequacy of the diet of every child. Poverty in the home 
may prevent parents from measuring up to the prescribed stand- 
ards, but the relief of poverty is not within the scope of the 
teacher or the school. The teacher has an interest in the nutri- 
tional condition of every pupil. He knows that the incidence of 
rickets has been much reduced through the application of the 
newer knowledge of nutrition, and he will give advice to parents 
where this is called for. The physician is better able to convince 
the parent of the efficacy of vitamin therapy in the relief of 
conditions that result from malnutrition, but the teacher has a 
vital concern in effecting a contact between the parent and the 
doctor. The need of medical direction of the individual is further 
indicated by the fact that a diet on which certain children have 
thrived proves at times inadequate for other children. 

It is not likely that the parish school system can enter into a 
scientific study of this and allied problems. The efforts of the 
public school boards of certain American cities to devise diets that 
will meet the requirements of growing boys and girls, are worthy 
of note and commendation. In Pittsburgh, for instance, there is 
a nutrition-improvement program that offers guidance to mothers 
in the planning of meals with adequate nutrition content. A 
survey revealed that the symptoms of undernourishment were not 
peculiar to the children of the low-income families. The health 
department of the school board seeks to have all homes offer their 
children a diet that ‘‘supplies the requisite vitamins, minerals, 
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and other elements for healthy growth.’”’ The department is 
convinced that meals must be planned wisely if the city’s homes 
and schools are to produce healthy citizens for the nation’s future. 

We cannot here give the details of the diet recommended, but 
at base the requirements are simple: milk and milk products, 
vegetables and fruits, whole grain cereals in various forms, eggs, 
lean meats, fish, and poultry. Other foods are permissible to 
round out the diet, but they are not required nor even suggested. 
Some of the recommendations are common to all programs of 
dietary improvement. The development of bones and teeth in 
children requires at least three-quarters of a quart of milk in the 
child’s daily diet. There is nothing new in this recommendation; 
milk usually stands at the top in importance in the diet of the 
growing child. The school board report makes careful note of 
the fact that there are three readily available forms of milk that 
can be mixed in the diet with equally good results—sweet milk, 
sour milk, and cheese. Sour milk, the report continues, has the 
same food value as sweet milk, and “five ounces of plain old- 
fashioned American cheese contains as much calcium, phos- 
phorus, and protein as a quart of whole milk.’”’ The egg, the 
fresh egg, it is pointed out, is a compressed powerhouse of food 
value. ‘“‘At least three to five a week’”’ is the recommendation for 
every child. The children will be delighted to hear that sweets 
are helpful because they supply energy, make meals palatable, 
and hence aid digestion. 

It is seldom indeed that a parent grows so hard-hearted as to 
refuse his child sufficient food. Yet, quantity alone is not suffi- 
cient to insure good nutrition. The menu must be properly 
balanced, and the average home is very amenable to guidance in 
this matter. Where no guidance is offered, the mother who uses 
common sense and reasonable care has little reason to fear that 
the child will suffer from a diet not properly balanced. Nature 
has a way of making the necessary adjustments. Where a child 
refuses to eat certain foods that belong to a properly balanced 
diet, there is no need for worry. In the words of Dr. Furfey, 
“the child will not miss very many meals before the pains of 
hunger will begin to assert themselves, and there is little fear that 
he will suffer from starvation.”’ 

The home is the most effective agency in the correction or the 
relief of the physical defects or conditions that impede the work 
of the child in school. The school has a stake in the child, and is 
not officious in offering to the parent the measure of direction that 
is within its competence. In this there is no attempt to absorb 
function. Neither the parent nor the educator may ever forget 
that the home is God’s own institution for the care of childhood. 








Pastoral Musings 
By KILian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


III. Preparation for a Parish Mission 


The more secularized and material-minded Catholics become, 
the more need there is for a laborious preparation of the mind 
and heart of parishioners for a successful mission. The lasting suc- 
cess of a mission depends more upon the parish clergy than upon 
the missionary. To bring about a good attendance and a good 
number of conversions requires more than a few announcements 
from the pulpit or a ‘“‘write-up”’ in the parish bulletin. The com- 
ing mission must become the talk of the parish or the town. This 
is not easily secured, especially not in places where a considerable 
number of people absent themselves from Sunday Mass. In 
such cases the good shepherd must go out and use other means 
of publicity, if he really desires the spiritual success of the mission. 
There is no other way to reach this end. 

Since conditions differ in different parishes, it is not possible 
to outline a definite program that will fit all situations. How- 
ever, some suggestions and an enumeration of what has been done 
in other places may evoke ideas that are practical and possible in 
a variety of parishes, and may serve to prepare the parish for the 
coming great event of a parochial mission. 

The preparation for a mission should be general and special. 
The general preparation should begin with bringing the status 
animarum up-to-date and correcting changed addresses. This 
should be finished in time for the publicity to start in September 
if the mission is to be held in the Spring. A beginning should be 
made with the simple announcement of the coming mission, with- 
out definite dates or program. This together with the meaning 
and significance of a mission should be printed in a parish bulle- 
tin or, still better, in the local press where it will also reach the 
eyes of others not of the flock. If there are no local papers, or if 
they cannot be used for this purpose, circular letters should be 
sent to every family in the parish. This is important, because 
leaflets distributed in church would not reach families not repre- 
sented at Mass on any particular day. Moreover, leaflets and 
sheets distributed in church (especially in churches where such 
distribution is common) will not receive as much attention as cir- 
culars sent to the home. Parishioners will ask each other whether 
they received a letter from the pastor, and those who for some 
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reason did not will be curious to find out what the pastor wants. 
Literature distributed in church does not evoke questions or start 
discussions. Everybody knows the news already. As a rule, 
the missionaries selected will be willing to draw up a letter for 
this purpose, and may be able to supply samples. 

Another efficient means of publicity is the placing of colored 
posters in stores, barber shops, and other places where many 
people gather. All kinds of people see them, and the mission thus 
assumes the character of a community affair. Two sets of post- 
ers of different designs should be used. The first should contain 
the plain announcement of the mission in the particular church. 
The second one should announce the days, the schedule of serv- 
ices, and the hours for confessions and consulting the mission- 
aries, whose names should be also given. The latter item is im- 
portant for inquiring non-Catholics or for those who have cases 
to be settled. Unless there is a great amount of dignified pub- 
licity, many people living in great city parishes will not hear about 
the mission until it is perhaps too late. Having a mission each 
year during Lent may keep the good people informed, but since 
it is a regular affair, it does not impress or move the wayward and 
lukewarm. 

Not even the general preparation suggested will prove suffi- 
cient to reach all the negligent parishioners; special invitations 
will have to be added in many cases. The parishioners must be 
made to realize that at the time of a mission the pastor is inter- 
ested in every soul without exception. They will never realize 
this unless they know that the pastor knows about them. Home 
visits (in connection with the census) may be needed. At least 
the fallen away and negligent families should be called upon by a 
priest or parish visitor. Even this may not move some, but the 
majority may become encouraged and respond. 

An important question deserving of an answer is: ‘“How can we 
find the people whom we want to reach especially?’ To find 
them, the clergy, teachers, and officers of societies must work 
together. After the clergy have composed a list of delinquent 
parishioners, the Sisters should be asked to furnish the names 
and addresses of children who habitually miss Mass and whose 
fathers and mothers probably do the same. The teachers of 
Catechism to public school children should be also asked to col- 
laborate. Members and officers of church societies may be able 
to extend the list. Ina parish in a medium-sized city known to 
the writer, the list of names obtained by these means was more 
extensive than the list composed from collection envelopes. In this 
particular parish, the pastor had delegated all pastoral work to 
his assistants except the financing. 
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The officers of all societies should be called together and in- 
formed about this truly Catholic Action. They should be also 
requested to arrange their gatherings in such a way as not to 
interfere with the attendance at the mission. A group of the 
members might be formed who are willing to visit certain families 
in their vicinity. Asa rule, members of the Third Order, the Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the 
Sodality, the Holy Family and Holy Name Societies will furnish 
good material for this work. These volunteer visitors should be 
provided with cards upon which a name and address has been 
typed and sufficient space is provided for annotations. The visits 
should start about eight weeks before the mission opens, and re- 
ports should be handed in each week. This will allow time for a 
second call if this is needed. 

Naturally, the priest or pastor should explain the procedure and 
provide arguments that might be used by the visitors. The work 
is necessary Catholic Action, because, unless the people come or 
are brought to the missionary, he cannot convert them. The 
writer remembers that many years ago the pastor of a big city par- 
ish had long-hand letters written by the boysand girls of the eighth 
grade. They were copied from a common pattern and afterwards 
signed by the pastor himself. They were sent to all who were 
considered hard or hopeless cases. The really unexpected result 
was that the majority addressed made the mission and were con- 
verted. Mimeographed letters would not have achieved this. 
A hand-written letter has a peculiar psychological effect. It 
brings about a personal relation that a machine can never estab- 
lish. 

Letters or leaflets urging attendance at the mission should al- 
ways emphasize the personal benefits to be gained by those at- 
tending the exercises; no other reasons should be used. Leaflets 
containing the time schedule and program of the mission should 
be placed on the table in the office of the rectory, and should be 
inserted in every letter addressed to a parishioner. This may seem 
to be duplication, but since the cost is not great, the good that 
may result warrants the outlay. 

But all this more or less mechanical work will not bear much 
fruit unless it is accompanied by community prayers that draw 
the grace of God upon priests and people alike. As soon as the 
intention of having a mission has been announced, special prayers 
for the success of the mission must be said after Masses, and spe- 
cial devotions for the same purpose should be introduced. This 
should be done long in advance. The Mystical Body must pray 
for the cure of its sick and paralyzed members. It is the concern 
of all. God seems to grant nothing special without being asked 
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for it. But ‘“‘ask and you shall receive’’—more than you ask for. 

As a special but general preparation for all parishioners, the 
sermons during the month preceding the mission should have a 
basic and preparatory character. Appropriate topics are: The 
Meaning and Importance of a Mission; Christ Our God and Re- 
deemer; The Church as Our Mother; The Mercy and Love of 
God; Our Baptismal Vows, etc. Likewise, a sectional explana- 
tion of the parable of the Prodigal Son is singularly appropriate. 
Almost every Sunday Gospel will provide points of contact; 
if not, the Epistles will. No fear need be entertained lest the 
missionaries will repeat the topics; even if they should, they will 
treat them in a different way and speak under different psy- 
chological conditions. 

There are several other things to be provided for with regard 
to a mission. They need no explanation and a mere enumeration 
will suffice. It is of great importance that during a mission the 
parochial clergy assist the missionaries in the ceremonies and in 
hearing Confessions. Sometimes the confessional is more im- 
portant than the pulpit. Hence, the mission faculties should be 
obtained from the Bishop for all the priests in a parish, not only 
for the duration of the mission but for four weeks longer, because 
some cases might not be settled before the mission concludes. 
Temporary confessionals should be provided if necessary. If the 
local clergy take a vacation during the mission, it will react upon 
them as much as the people. The latter would be scandalized at 
the lack of interest taken by priests and disappointed at the lack 
of facilities provided for the reception of the Sacraments. By 
absenting themselves the clergy would lose a great spiritual re- 
ward and the inspiration that not even their special retreat would 
provide. It is not true that all the faithful would want to confess 
to the missionaries if they knew that all priests hearing Con- 
fessions have the mission faculties. On the other hand, it is un- 
wise to direct publicly (as the writer has heard done several times) 
the negligent parishioners to go to the missionaries and the good 
people to go to the parish clergy. 

The organist, choir, ushers, and altar boys must be well in- 
structed or trained. The sacristan, too, must do all that is pos- 
sible to make the church and altars beautiful and the setting of 
the exercises inspirational. 

In large parishes the solemn opening of the mission should be 
held on Saturday or some other weekday evening. On Sunday 
mornings, there is no time for special ceremonies owing to the 
rapid succession of Masses and the announcements to be made. 
Of course, during the mission no announcements should be made 
that detract from the mission spirit. Hence, for example, the 
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dance planned for after Easter should not be publicized during the 
mission. 

In large parishes or where the capacity of the church is limited, 
the mission should last four weeks, one week being devoted to 
each of four groups in this order, young women, married women, 
young men, and married men. In smaller parishes where two 
weeks might suffice, the parishioners should be grouped into un- 
married and married. In the latter case, special instruction on the 
duties of one’s state of life should be given to each sex. 

The sermons for each day should be timed and their number 
determined according to the needs and convenience of the differ- 
ent groups of people. In some places the topics may have to be 
repeated at separate services for the reasons indicated or on ac- 
count of the limited capacity of the church. Wherever it is 
feasible, it is a better arrangement to preach at different hours 
than to have sermons in two places at the same time. The num- 
ber of missionaries engaged should be at least equivalent to the 
number of weeks, but as a rule not less than two. If there should 
not be sufficient room to board all missionaries in the rectory, 
some arrangements might be made with neighboring monasteries 
or otherwise. If children’s missions are contemplated, they should 
last for three days and close with Communion on Thursday or 
Friday preceding the adult mission. 

After the first World War, the bishops of several countries or- 
dered missions to be conducted simultaneously in all parishes of a 
certain city or district. The four groups of parishioners men- 
tioned were divided for different weeks in the different churches 
in order that those who might not be able to attend one church 
in a certain week might attend another at a time more convenient. 
It was truly marvelous what a publicity the arrangement received 
and what enthusiasm was created. The success was more than 
ordinary. This has not been mentioned for immediate imitation 
here, but the time may come when the plan may be worthy of 
consideration among us. It was tried and found excellent in at 
least seven different countries of Europe. 

Undoubtedly a proper preparation for a mission requires hard 
work, but unless we sow in tears, there is but little hope that we 
shall reap in joy. 








On Keeping Happy 
By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 


At Christmas time we feel a certain way. That is why the 
title of this paper is ‘‘On Keeping Happy.”’ Of all the professional 
groups which minister to mankind in any manner, the priesthood 
needs most a joyous spirit for the accomplishment of its work. 
For to us specifically has been entrusted the happiness of the world; 
we are those who spread the Evangel—the ‘‘Good Tidings of 
great joy, that shall be to all the people’’ (Luke, ii. 10). If we, 
therefore, should lose our own joyousness, wherewith would the 
earth be made joyous? All about us is sadness, since, outside of 
religion, human life is far more sad than gladsome. Religion alone 
with its lasting goods possesses a thesaurus ‘‘which faileth not, 
where no thief approacheth nor moth corrupteth”’ (Luke, xii. 23). 
And we, the custodians of religion, like good householders must 
bring forth out of our treasure new things and old according to the 
needs of mankind. But the medium of communication in dis- 
tributing these spiritual goods is a joyous countenance and an en- 
couraging word. For what, pray, is more joyous and encouraging 
to souls than “I absolve you from your sins,’’ or ‘‘May the Body 
of Christ keep your soul to life everlasting’? These are the 
basic expressions from which spring all other words of advice and 
admonition. How often we are brought to realize this! In the 
sick room or in the confessional, and also in the parlor, we repre- 
sent to many a soul the last ray of hope; all else in life has failed. 
Our presence means one thing or the other for them. The oc- 
casion will result either in the beginning of eternal despair or in 
the return of celestial gladness. They look tous. If we are cold, 
gloomy, dispirited, unsympathetic, their ray is extinguished per- 
haps forever. If we are gladsome, bright, encouraging, their ray 
of hope broadens into the dawn of anew day. In the former case 
we destroy souls; in the latter we save them. No, it is not 
sufficient that we perfunctorily discharge our offices. We are 
then not discharging our obligations; they still remain, and we 
must answer for them. Only when a deep sense of spiritual happi- 
ness pervades our spirit—a happiness which shows differently in 
every one of us because of our complexities, but which always 
shows somehow in a joyous countenance and a kind voice—only 
then do we convey grace and blessings to others with the proper 
personal dispositions. Let me illustrate. A sinner comes to us 
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for confession. His approach is most imperfect; he hardly seems 
to know what he is doing; we doubt whether he has either sin- 
cerity or any real sorrow. Were we feeling depressed, what would 
happen? We dare not think of it. If we are feeling buoyant, he 
will leave restored to God. In the first hypothesis, our failure to 
be spiritually happy would impede grace and destroy a soul; 
in the latter, our happiness of spirit would save a soul and help to 
discharge our grave obligation. No, Our Lord never intended to 
have other than happy persons as His priests, because He knew 
no others could discharge the obligations. Therefore, it is true 
to say that the priesthood more than any other professional 
group needs a constant joyous spirit in order to accomplish its 
work, 

But why should not a priest be always happy? If St. Thomas 
Aquinas could not see how a soul in sin could be in any wise 
happy, how can a soul in grace be ever really unhappy? Grace 
gives the possession of God, and therefore the possession of the 
Source of happiness. Can he who possesses the source ever fail 
to be refreshed by it? Was not this included in Our Lord’s idea 
when He said: ‘“The water I will give him shall become in him a 
fountain of water, springing up into life everlasting’’ (John, iv. 
14)? Is it not also contained in His words uttered in the Temple 
during the Feast of the Tabernacles: ‘‘If any man thirst, let him 
come to Me and drink. He that believeth in Me, as the Scrip- 
ture saith, ‘Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water’ ”’ 
(John, vii. 37-38)? St. John goes on immediately to explain: 
‘“‘Now this He said of the Spirit which they should receive who 
believed in Him”’ (ibid., 39). Do we not enumerate among the 
Fruits of the Holy Ghost joy, peace, benignity, goodness, mild- 
ness—all qualities which we associate with a glad spirit? We 
must conclude, therefore, that God lives in us by grace to make us 
always happy. 

The reason why we sometimes slip into unhappiness is because 
we forget the presence of God within us. To me one of the happi- 
est thoughts about life is that we cannot escape from the presence 
of God. How beautifully David expressed it: ‘“‘Whither shall I 
go from Thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from Thy face? If I 
ascend into heaven, Thou art there; if I descend into hell, Thou 
art present. If I take my wings early in the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there also shall Thy hand 
lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me. And I said: ‘Per- 
haps darkness shall cover me, and night shall be my light in my 
pleasures.’ But darkness shall not be dark to Thee, and night 
shall be light as the day; the darkness thereof and the light thereof 
are alike to Thee’’ (Ps. cxxxviii. 7-12). Yes, even though during 
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this life we should descend into hell through committing sin, 
God’s presence is there to make our hearts sorrowful and recall 
them through repentance. In all the other evils of life He is 
there also. ‘‘For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow 
of death I will fear no evils, for Thou art with me’’ (Ps. xxii. 4). 
In the trying times of life, the occasions of temptation, He is still 
with us to protect us: ‘‘Thy rod and Thy staff, they have com- 
forted me’’ (zbid.). When the shadow of sin envelops us and we 
question the next step to take, His presence comforts us, makes us 
strong. His rod, His restraining power, checks the reckless im- 
pulse and steadies us. And there is His staff, His sustaining power, 
for us to lean upon when our own resources desert us and we seem 
not to prevail in the danger. Or, upon occasion, when like Jonas 
we take our wings early in the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
part of the sea, when we try to escape from some duty by going 
off to something more pleasant and far removed from it, ‘‘even 
there also shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold 
me.’ For, wherever we go and whatever we do, He is present to 
remind us, to encourage us, to lead us back to the accomplish- 
ment of His work. Moreover, when as during a universal de- 
pression we, like Moses, are obliged to lead His people through 
desert places, ‘‘in terra deserta, et invia, et inaquosa”’ (Ps. lxii. 3), 
He becomes to us a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. He 
is our consolation in our anxieties for the welfare of the nations, 
and He is the “Kindly Light amid encircling gloom,’’ who leads 
us on. His assignments at times may look almost impossible, 
but we need never shrink from them, because His abiding Provi- 
dence will care for us. After the work is done, He can always 
ask us as He did the Apostles after their first missionary trip: 
‘*‘When I sent you without purse and scrip and shoes, did you want 
anything?” (Luke, xxii. 25). We shall invariably answer: 
“Nothing.” Indeed, though we were to lose everything besides, 
were we spiritual enough, still would we be supremely happy, 
for then more than before would we realize how He is to us Deus 
et omnia. Thus, to the question of Peter, ‘‘Behold we have left 
all things and have followed Thee: what therefore shall we have?” 
(Matt., xix. 27), He could have simply answered: ‘‘You have Me. 
He who possesseth God possesseth all things.’ No further rec- 
ompense can be desired, since ‘‘love can be repaid by love alone,’’! 
and since greater love means greater possession. In this matter, 
St. Thomas Aquinas has left us an example for our constant imita- 
tion. Twice when kneeling before the crucifix to present his 
writings to Our Lord, the crucifix spoke to him saying: ‘‘Well 
hast thou written of Me, Thomas; what reward, therefore, wouldst 
1 “Autobiography of the Little Flower.” 
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thou receive?”’? On both occasions Thomas promptly answered: 
‘None other save Thyself, O Lord!” 

But to become like St. Thomas, to arrive at a state where 
the possession of God becomes our sole desire and our lasting 
happiness, we must proceed through several stages. To begin 
with, our mind must be filled as far as possible with a continual 
impression of His abiding presence. It was to foster such a con- 
sciousness that St. Bernard sang his enrapturing hymn: ‘‘Jesu 
dulcis memoria, dans vera cordi gaudia, sed super mel et omnia 
Ejus dulcis presentia. . . . Jesu, spes poenitentibus, quam pius 
es petentibus, quam bonus Te querentibus, sed quid invenien-. 
tibus!’"*? Yes, what to those who find! ‘‘Sweetness of heart, 
Fountain of life, Light of the mind, exceeding all happiness and all 
desire.” All this He is and more: ‘‘Nec lingua valet dicere, nec 
littera exprimere; expertus potest credere quid sit Jesum diligere.”’ 
‘““Expertus’’—only he who has found, who has experienced, can 
know even to a slight degree what happiness there is in possessing 
God. But how is God found and possessed? Not merely through 
knowledge, but principally through love. Love is the whole 
spirit behind this beautiful hymn. Hence, St. Bernard would 
not only have us remember; he would have us love. In this way 
he leads us from the first step to the second. For he who knows 
must go on to find the realization of what he knows through love. 

The quest of love is most charmingly explained to us in the 
Canticle of Canticles. The spouse gives us the chief reasons for 
failure and finally the way to success. She begins: ‘‘In my bed 
at night I sought Him whom my soul loveth; I sought Him and 
found Him not” (Cant., iii. 1). Naturally we are lovers of ease. 
Left to ourselves we pursue our own convenience and do not 
believe in taxing ourselves too much. Thus, we neglect our op- 
portunities to attain perfection and the possession of God. It is 
as St. Catherine of Siena once confessed: ‘‘But I, wretched one, 
have not corresponded with Thy desire, but have remained asleep 
in the bed of negligence.’’* We profess our love for Christ but 
are unwilling to make enough effort to possess Him more fully. 
So the spouse continues: ‘I will arise, and will go about the city; 
in the streets and broad ways I will seek Him whom my soul 
loveth: I found Him not’’ (Cant., iii. 2). Here is another reason 
for failure. If we live along the broad lines of social life as fol- 
lowed by ordinary people of the world, we shall not find Our 
Lord. Neither can He be found in purely exterior activity. By 
scurrying about, doing this or that, living continually in the up- 

? Breviary, Fifth Lesson of Feast. 


* Breviary, Feast of the Holy Name. 
‘St. Catherine, Appendix to “Dialogue.” 
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roar of activity, distracted by all that we do, we shall not suc- 
ceed. However, if in our work for souls we frequent the byways, 
dropping in here and there to comfort distress and relieve afflic- 
tion, encouraging the disheartened, breaking bread to the needy, 
perhaps under the guise of poverty and pain we may come upon 
Him. In that case He will be found not in the streets and broad 
ways, but in the alleys and hovels of the poor. Again the spouse 
continues: ‘“The watchmen who keep the city found me: ‘Have 
you seen Him whom my soul loveth?’”’ (zbid., 3). ‘‘The watchmen 
of the city’’ are the Ten Commandments of God which, to borrow 
a figure from Jeremias (i. 11), stand like ‘‘a rod watching.”’ They 
preserve morality and the common peace; they keep human na- 
ture safe, for they permit no grave transgressions. But if we seek 
from them the way to intimate possession of Our Lord, we receive 
no answer, as they are not directly concerned with matters of 
such sublime character; they do not pretend to direct us far in 
higher spirituality. Consequently, if we are satisfied to avoid sin 
and perform only the ordinary acts of virtue, if we are content to 
remain within the jurisdiction of the law and not go beyond it 
(that is, above it), we shall not obtain intimate union with Our 
Lord. That is why the spouse says: ‘‘When I had a little passed 
by them, I found Him whom my soul loveth” (Cant., iii. 4). 
Of course, it is true that the way of ordinary virtue must first be 
traversed. One must pass through the realm of the Ten Com- 
mandments, but one must not stop there. ‘‘When I had a little 
passed by them,”’ says the spouse. It is after we begin to change 
our solicitude from that of keeping a code to finding a friend, 
after our spirituality has become more personal, that we find 
Him. This stage of transition is the most important feature in 
the quest of divine love. For there are many souls who are kept 
within the limits of the commandments by fear. They have a 
deadening fear of sin. They do not seem to reach the place where 
they can see that in venturing forth alone no real risk is involved, 
since the keeping of the commandments is protected by the more 
direct and intimate love of God. These act somewhat as did the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who were so intent upon the law they were 
blind to the Divine Person, the Lawgiver, who walked in their 
midst. But genuine love gives courage. By it we dare all to 
find all; we go forth boldly. We have not, however, far to go 
because with the change to more personal spirituality comes an 
awakening to the fact that He is right there before us. We need 
only embrace Him. This we do according to the words of the 
spouse: “I found Him whom my soul loveth. I held Him.” 
The first intimate possession is thus reached. But our love is not 
satisfied; rather it is thoroughly aroused. Consequently, we 
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endeavor to embrace Him with a more perfect love. As the spouse 
would say: “I held Him and I will not let Him go” (ibid.). We 
learn to love Him with our whole heart, whole soul, whole mind 
and strength. Such love destroys all affection for sin and leads 
to a state in which the whole of life becomes pervaded by love. 
That is why the spouse concludes: ‘‘I will not let Him go, till I 
bring Him into my mother’s house, and into the chamber of her 
that bore me’”’ (ibid.). For the ‘‘house” is our whole being; 
and the ‘‘chamber’’ its hidden recesses—or, as St. Catherine would 
say, ‘‘the cell of the heart’ where we live intimately with God. 
Thus, Our Lord is introduced into the very source and mainspring 
of our nature, and the influence of His presence is felt in every 
movement and every detail of our daily life. 

Souls who have established this intimate association with Our 
Lord seldom, if ever, recede from it; the pain would be too 
great. For them, all delight is in proportion to their possession 
of Him. Their finely attuned spirits register any slight with- 
drawal through the suffering caused. As a result, they remain 
faithful. So, on the one hand, they seek all their happiness in 
Him, and, on the other hand, they are always happy because 
always intimately associated with Him. This, therefore, is the 
way to possess God and keep continually happy. For when ‘‘to 
live is Christ’’ (Phil., i. 21), then to live is also to be happy. It is 
such a life which we as priests must live in order to discharge our 
duties properly. Then as we go through the day administering 
to the flocks of Christ, we shall go joyously—with a glad counte- 
nance and a kind word. Or, as David would say, we shall go sing- 
ing through life: ‘‘Cantabiles mihi erant justificationes Tuz in 
loco peregrinationis mez’’ (Ps. cxviii. 54). 





Answers to Questions 


Satisfying a Bequest of Mass Stipends 


Question: I have just received a bequest of $200 for Masses to be said 
by the pastor here in this little church. The bequest does not specify 
whether the Masses are to be Low or High Masses, and it comes from 
outside the State. Here I get quite a few stipends from the people of the 
parish, and also from friends and relatives in other sections who would 
like me to say Masses, and these keep me busy most of the time at least. 

‘What would be your prudent judgment in the above circumstances? 
The deceased lady, I am sure, would like to have the Masses said within 
areasonable time. But I cannot very well give her the complete right of 
way, as we might put it, and let my relatives wait or give them just 
second place. Would it be consistent with the law and with its inter- 
preted wish to celebrate some of these Masses as High Masses, or what 


advice would you give me on the question? 
PAROCHUS. 


Answer: A certain and conclusive answer to this question can- 
not be given, since authors are divided as to whether High or Low 
Masses may be celebrated when the bequest itself does not specify 
this. No appeal can be made to any official answer, for none 
seems to exist. 

However, there is no convincing argument why the pastor in the 
circumstances stated above could not argue for a presumption in 
favor of High Masses, or at least a number of High Masses (e.g., 
twenty). No testator would wish a pastor to waive his obliga- 
tions to his own parishioners or relatives. At the same time he or 
she would like the Masses to be celebrated within a reasonable 
time when they would be most beneficial for the soul of the de- 
ceased. Incelebrating High Masses it seems that the terms of the 
bequest in the case are sufficiently fulfilled. The noted canonist, 
Father Woywod, wrote in the pages of this REvirw (June, 1921, 
p. 812): “Ifa person offers a sum of money for Masses and does 
not specify whether he wants Low Masses or High Masses, one 
opinion holds that only Low Masses must be said for the money, 
but there is no substantial reason for this opinion, for if the will 
of the donor is not explicitly or implicitly expressed in favor of 
Low Masses it is difficult to see why the priest should be bound to 
say only Low Masses, especially when it is known that in the 
church of the priest to whom the money for Masses was given the 
Masses are almost all High Masses. But even apart from such a 
circumstance, there seems to be no necessity of applying the 
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money for Low Masses only, provided, as already said, that there 
is no indication of a preference for Low Masses on the part of the 
donor.’’ So also Father Keller in his work entitled ‘“‘Mass Sti- 
pends,” pp. 99sqq. The opposite view is held by Father Hannan 
(“The Canon Law of Wills,” pp. 406 sqq.) and Father Lydon 
(‘“Ready Answers in Canon Law,” s.v., Stipends). 

In short, this legacy must be interpreted to bring about two 
plain purposes of the legator: (1) to benefit the legator; (2) to 
benefit also the legatee. And can anyone picture a fairer adjust- 
ment of the two probable opinions than to lay down that the 
legatee chant 20 High Masses within a month or so, and read or 
have read 100 additional Masses within areasonable time. This 
fulfillment surely satisfies the obligation, and would seem to be 
the safer way. But if the legatee should chant 40 High Masses, 
he cannot be accused of having made an uncertain discharge of 
the confided stipends. 


Announcement of the General Communion of a Parish Society 
or Group.—October and May Devotions in Chapels of Institu- 
tions 


Question: (1) Some priests from different parts of the country, after 
exchanging notes on their respective congregations, talked of the advisa- 
bility of making certain parish announcements. For example, one said 
that it would not be the proper thing to announce that all of the Boy 
Scouts of the parish in their uniforms, or all the Children of Mary or 
Knights of Columbus with their insignia or badges, or the forty-five 
members of the graduating class of the parish school in caps and gowns, 
will go to Communion at the eight o’clock Mass next Sunday, because 
such an announcement might at times create embarrassment for some 
and might be the cause of unworthy Communions. This priest declared 
that the Holy See had issued a warning against such announcements as 
those just cited. Another priest asked: ‘‘Where and when did the 
warning of the Holy See appear?’”’ Is this the warning referred to in 
the October issue (p. 23), in your article on ‘‘Promoting the Devout 
Life.” A final speaker said that ‘it might be preferable to make the 
announcement, but make no mention of uniforms, insignia or numbers, 
but to encourage all to go to Communion.”’ An answer on all the fore- 
going opinions will be appreciated. 

(2) Finally, does a priest need the permission of the Ordinary to hold 
the October or May Devotions in an academy or hospital chapel (Rosary 
and Benediction with ostensorium) ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: (1) I think that the questions raised can be best 
answered by quoting the pertinent paragraphs from the private 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Sacraments issued to 
the Ordinaries of the world, December 8, 1938, on ‘Daily Com- 
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munion and Precautions to Be Taken against Abuses” (for full 
text see Bouscaren, “‘Supplement,”’ 1941). 

“In communities of boys and girls there should never be an 
announcement of a ‘General Communion’ with special solemnity, 
and even outside communities the very name ‘General Commun- 
ion’ should either not be used at all or its meaning should be care- 
fully explained; namely, that all are invited to the Holy Table, 
but no one is obliged to approach, and on the contrary each indi- 
vidual is entirely free to abstain from it. As regards Religious 
communities, attention should also be paid to the provisions of 
the Decree Sancta Tridentina, n.8: ‘If there are any institutes of 
either solemn or simple vows, in whose rules and constitutions, or 
calendars, Communions are attached to certain days and ordered 
to be received on those days, these rules are to be considered as 
merely directive, not preceptive.’ 

‘“‘When Holy Communion is being received, all those things are 
to be avoided which create greater difficulty for a young person 
who wishes to abstain from Holy Communion, but in such a way 
that his abstinence will not be noticed; hence, there should be no 
express invitation, no rigid and quasi-military order in coming up, 
no insignia to be worn by those who receive Communion, etc. 

“Promoters and directors of gatherings of young people which 
are convened (for example, in public schools) for the sake of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion, must take notice that in such gather- 
ings there are dangers akin to those which exist in communities, 
and they must employ all the means for removing them, not only 
by announcing that each one is free to receive Communion or not, 
and by supplying sufficient opportunity for confession, but also 
striving to remove all circumstances which might expose those 
who do not receive to astonishment from others, as was said 
above.” 

I have heard of nurses in a Catholic hospital being told by the 
Sister in charge that those not going to Communion on First Fri- 
days would not be allowed to graduate. The result was that one 
nurse in a dilemma went to the altar, received and deposited the 
Host in her handerchief, and took it to the chaplain. 

(2) No special permission is necessary, if these devotions are 
encouraged by the Ordinary in Synod or otherwise. The permis- 
sions for parish devotions are presumed to extend to schools and 
hospitals unless the contrary is mentioned. For Benedictions 
outside of those of common law the permission of the Ordinary 
must, of course, be obtained; but if the priest is merely following a 
general practice, locally established, this permission also may be 
presumed. 
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Distribution of Holy Communion after the Consecration 


Question: In a large parish at the Children’s Mass two priests, after 
the Consecration, start distributing Communion to children with the 
usual absolution, from the side altar. After his own Communion, the 
priest who says Mass helps the other two priests in distributing Commun- 
ion. Must he give another absolution, or take the ciborium from the 
tabernacle and go directly to the altar rail and administer Communion? 
The children, at two feet distance from the priests who give Communion, 
kneel down when the celebrant gives the other absolution from the altar, 
betraying the confusion that exists in their minds. CURIOUS. 


Answer: It is to be remembered that the Roman Ritual (Tit. 
IV, cap. II, n. 11) enjoins that the proper time for the people to 
receive Communion is at Mass immediately after the Communion 
of the celebrant, because the prayers which are said after Com- 
munion pertain not only to the priest but also to those who have 
received Communion. The Ritual recognizes an exception when 
it says that occasionally and for a sufficient reason the distribution 
of Communion might take place immediately before or after the 
Mass, if itis a private Mass. To distribute Communion regularly 
at the improper time perverts the relation between the Sacrifice 
and the Sacrificial Banquet, and besides disturbing the good order 
of the Mass gives the people the impression that the only purpose 
of the Mass is to procure consecrated Hosts, thus reducing man’s 
adequate way of giving homage to God to the same status as the 
ceremonies of the Consecration of the Holy Oils on Holy Thurs- 
day. 

If lack of time is urged as an excuse for the procedure men- 
tioned by our correspondent, why could not time be saved in a 
manner more conformable to the sacred liturgy of the Church? 
Why not let the three priests begin to distribute Communion at 
the proper time? If need be, the celebrant after a reasonable 
amount of time can return to the altar and continue with Mass 
while the others are distributing Communion. Even this will be 
unnecessary if the usual long announcements are not read. There 
is a certain successful pastor in Pittsburgh who has not made an 
announcement in some twenty years. These announcements are 
mineographed and distributed to the parishioners. Moreover, 
while the celebrant of the Mass is reading the Epistle and Gospel, 
at the same time another priest could read these from the pulpit. 
In a large church we have in mind this is done, and the Mass with 
sermon and a large number of Communions takes no longer than 
forty-five minutes. Not more time but more rubrics is what most 
busy priests need. 
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Introducing Liturgical Novelties in the Benediction Service 


Question: During a Mission conducted by a Religious Order in a 
parish church the Fathers closed the Holy Hour with Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. When the Blessed Sacrament was placed back in 
the tabernacle, the priest left the tabernacle door open and knelt before 
the open door while the choir sang “‘Good Night, Sweet Jesus.” At the 
end of the hymn the priest arose and closed the tabernacle door. During 
this hymn the lights in the church were extinguished. It was an im- 
pressive little ceremony, but I am wondering whether any liturgical rules 


were violated. 
ANXIOUS. 


Answer: (1) When the Blessed Sacrament was placed back in the 
tabernacle the priest left the door open and knelt before the open door. 
This is a mixing of Public Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
with Private Exposition—which is certainly unwarrantable. 
This is liturgy in anticlimax. 

(2) The choir sang ‘‘Good Night, Sweet Jesus.’ Although the 
singing of hymns in the vernacular is permitted after Benediction, 
yet this hymn is objectionable because it does not conform to the 
norms of good sacred music (Motu Proprio). In fact, it has been 
placed on the list of ‘‘Disapproved Music” by the Society of St. 
Gregory (‘‘The White List,”’ p. 73). 

(3) During this hymn the lights in the church were extinguished. 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites has decreed that electric lights 
may be used in the church for purposes of illumination but not for 
worship. The same Decree warns against theatrical effect in the 
illumination of the church (Decreta S.C.R., n. 3859). 


JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 





Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 
New Year’s Day 
Significance of Christ’s Coming to Earth 


“Who gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
cleanse for Himself an acceptable people, pursuing good works”’ (Tit., ii. 14). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Impression of Christmas lingers on, with the fact of His coming no 
longer questioned. The purpose of His coming also must not be 
overlooked. 
(2) Importance of Christ’s coming. It has become the focal point of 
reckoning time and history of human events. 
(3) Twofold purpose of the Redeemer: (a) to destroy sin; (b) replace 
sin with virtue. 
(4) Threefold peace of the spirit was the object of His coming, namely: 
(a) peace with God; (b) peace with man; (c) peace with self. 


Only a few days have elapsed since we commemorated the beautiful 
Feast of Christmas. The melodious strains of the ‘‘Adeste fideles,’’ the 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo,” with the charming words of “Holy Night,” 
seem to linger on as a haunting reminder that Christ the Saviour has 
come. The fact of Christ’s coming seems to leave no Christian in fur- 
ther doubt, once he has witnessed the filial and childlike devotion that 
seems to grip so spontaneously the hearts of the faithful as they gather 
around the Crib of Bethlehem. The purpose, however, of the coming 
of the Saviour seems not to be so clearly understood. And lest we be 
tempted to overlook the reason of the Redeemer’s coming, the Church on 
to-day’s Feast of the Circumcision, repeats for us once more the same 
Epistle of St. Paul to Titus as was read to the faithful at the first Holy 
Mass on Christmas morning. To-day, therefore, we shall briefly con- 
sider the purpose, the why and the wherefore, of the coming of Christ 
upon earth as expressed in to-day’s Epistle. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


So important has the birth of the Saviour become that we now reckon 
it as the focal or turning point in the history of mankind. Uncon- 
sciously we reckon time and events as so many years B.C. (before the 
coming of Christ) or after His coming. Thus, we designate to-day 
January 1, A.D. 1942—in the year of Our Lord, 1942, in the 1942nd 
year since the coming of the Saviour. And why this turning point in 
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the history of mankind? Because, says St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle, 
“the grace of God our Saviour has appeared to all men, instructing us, 
in order that, rejecting ungodliness and worldly lusts, we may live tem- 
perately and justly and piously in this world; looking for the blessed 
hope and glorious coming of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
who gave Himself for us that He might redeem us” (Tit., ii. 11-14). 
Here, then, St. Paul tells us briefly what was Christ’s purpose in coming 
to us on Christmas; a purpose so important that it has become the focal 
point in the history of the human race. 


Twofold Purpose of Christ’s Coming 


When we analyze these words of St. Paul, we find he stresses a twofold 
object in the coming of Christ on earth. First, Christ came to undo or 
unloose the shackles of ungodliness and worldly lusts, and, secondly, to 
replace these sins and evils with good deeds, namely, with the virtues of 
temperance, justice, and piety. St. Paul calls His coming a “‘grace,”’ or a 
free gift. ‘The grace of God our Saviour,” he says, ‘“‘has appeared 
to all men.” Freely He has given, and freely we must receive, ‘‘reject- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts.” 

To-day, as we stand on the threshold of the New Year and turn back 
momentarily to reéxamine the year just past, not mentioning the years 
that have gone before, how much do we find in our lives that still savors 
of the “‘ungodliness and worldly lusts” of which St. Paul speaks! Even 
by Christians, how many hours, if not days and weeks, have been spent 
in an unchristian manner! How many have performed the very essen- 
tials even of a Christian life with reluctance or indifference! How few 
attend Holy Mass and instructions with a truly worthy devotion and 
attention! How few say their daily prayers with love and reverence! 
How few ever think of practising in their daily lives the virtues of tem- 
perance, of justice, charity and piety towards their associates and others! 

Perhaps many ascribe their frailties and shortcomings to human weak- 
ness. But did not God understand these human frailties and shortcom- 
ings better than any of His creatures? For that reason, as St. Paul tells 
in his Epistle to-day, ‘‘the grace of God our Saviour has appeared to all 
men, instructing us.’ Hence, in spite of our human frailties, Christ’s 
coming should imbue us with renewed hope so that with the grace of God, 
according to the same St. Paul, we may once more “‘look for the blessed 
hope and glorious coming of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
who gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
cleanse for Himself an acceptable people, pursuing good works.”’ 

This absence of complacency within us, this dissatisfaction over our 
past efforts, this revived confidence in our blessed Redeemer at this time 
of the year, may once more lead to renewed resolves for better Christian 
lives in the days that the New Year may bring. In His goodness, God 
has spared us for another year. A new year now lies ahead during which 
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we may still develop into ‘‘an acceptable people, pursuing good works.” 

Did you ever stand at a street-corner of a large city and watch the 
milling masses of people pass pell-mell in every direction? Did you ever 
stop to figure what the thought uppermost in their minds might be? Is 
it not, in one way or another, to go somewhere, to obtain something, 
that might assure them some measure of happiness, comfort, or con- 
tentment? But at the end of their destination when their ambitions 
seem to be realized, did you ever stop to think how few can truthfully 
say that they enjoy genuine happiness? Isit not true that but few seem 
to realize that no genuine happiness can be found in the sole satisfaction 
of the senses? Is it not still true what St. Augustine said so long 
ago: “‘O God, we are restless until we rest in Thee’’? 


Threefold Peace of the Spirit through Christ 


Yes, ‘‘not by bread alone does man live.’’ The spirit also must be 
satisfied in man. This peace of spirit the Saviour has promised “‘to men 
of good will’ (Luke, ii. 14)—peace with God, peace with our fellow-man, 
peace with ourselves. 

First of all, no man can obtain lasting peace or happiness without 
peace with God. For “who hath resisted Him’ (God), cries out holy 
Job (ix. 4), “and hath had peace?” Sinful man by himself could not 
attain this peace. He was helpless after his fall. But now “the grace 
of God our Saviour has appeared to all men, instructing us.” Here, 
then, is our hope for peace with God. That “blessed hope and glorious 
coming of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who gave Him- 
self for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and cleanse for 
Himself an acceptable people, pursuing good works.” 

Once peace with God has been restored in the hearts of individuals, 
peace with their fellow-men will quickly follow. Domestic discord, com- 
munity quarrels, and international strifes are all the works of man and 
not of God. And where discord prevails, good will is absent. For God 
has promised peace only “‘to men of good will.’”” On the other hand, 
where peace and good will prevail, good works will follow. For this the 
Saviour came and “gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and cleanse for Himself an acceptable people, pursuing good 
works.”’ In Christ were fulfilled the words of King David, when he 
exclaimed: “‘Come, and behold ye the works of the Lord: what wonders 
He hath done upon earth, making wars to cease even to the end of the 
earth. He shall destroy the bow, and break the weapons: and the 
shield He shall burn in the fire” (Ps. xlv. 9-10). 

Oh, may the Prince of Peace once more intervene and retrieve the rem- 
nants of a suicidal race! May He speedily restore peace and concord 
once more in an embattled world! So many harsh things have been 
said against peoples and rulers of nations, so many wounds have been in- 
flicted by individuals upon one another, that only the intervention of the 
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Divine Saviour can restore this lost peace between man and his fellow- 
man. We too can aid in restoring this peace by resolving to speak more 
kindly of others. For, “a sweet word multiplieth friends,” says Holy 
Writ (Ecclus., vi. 5). And when tempted to anger by others, remem- 
ber the words in the Book of Proverbs (xv. 1): ‘“‘A mild answer breaketh 
wrath, but a harsh word stirreth up fury.” 

Lastly, when peace prevails between ourselves and our God, between 
ourselves and our fellow-man, there reposes within our own hearts the 
sweet peace of contentment. With the grace of God all this is made pos- 
sible simply by zealously fulfilling the duties of our holy religion, by 
regularly assisting at public worship, hearing the word of God, praying 
devoutly, frequently receiving the Sacraments, and performing those 
simple duties which our state in life and our particular circumstances 
impose upon us. For, in the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘Much peace have 
they that love Thy law; and to them there is no stumbling-block”’ 
(Ps. exviii. 165). 

This, then, is the purpose of Christ’s coming upon earth. This is the 
lesson St. Paul wishes to convey to us in to-day’s Epistle. On this day, 
the Feast of the Circumcision of Our Lord, the Church wishes to re- 
mind us again most solemnly of the noble mission of Our Saviour’s 
coming. On this day the Holy Name of Jesus was proclaimed to the 
world officially. May this Holy Name become the symbol of salvation 
for us all! “Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us that He might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and cleanse for Himself an acceptable people, 
pursuing good works” (Tit., ii. 14). Amen. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Circumcision 
Christ the Cornerstone of the Christian Edifice 


“There is no other name under heaven given to men by which we must be 
saved” (Acts, iv. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) On this Sunday the Church continues to direct our thoughts to the 

mystery of the Incarnation. 

(2) Through this mystery Christ has become the cornerstone of the entire 
Christian religion. 

(3) Christ proves His Messiahship by miracles, then commissions His 
Apostles to work in His name. 

(4) The Apostles work miracles through and in the name of Christ, pro- 
claiming Him the cornerstone of the Christian religion. 

(5) The power of the Holy Name revealed by God. 

(6) Benefits of the Holy Name to the individual. 


The Church in her liturgy of this Sunday continues to direct our 
thoughts to the importance of the mystery of the Incarnation. Com- 
menting on the Epistle for the Feast of the Circumcision in my last dis- 
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course, I pointed out to you that it was the same Epistle of St. Paul to 
Titus as was read to the faithful at the first Holy Mass on Christmas 
morning. By repeating it the Church wishes to impress upon us not only 
the fact, but also the purpose of Christ’s coming. The why and the 
wherefore of Our Saviour’s coming are expressed here by St. Paul when 
he says: “The grace of God has appeared to all men, instructing us”’ 
(Tit., ii. 11). 

To-day I would like to stress the words “all men.” ‘The grace of 
God has appeared to all men, instructing us.’’ Christ first appeared to 
the Jews in Bethlehem. . But to Bethlehem also came the Three Kings 
from the East to adore the new-born Saviour and to receive His divine 
blessing for the Gentile world. In other words, Christ had come to be 
the Saviour of all men, Jew and Gentile alike. Henceforth there would 
be no distinction between Jew and Gentile, black or white, but all 
would be one with Christ. This seems also the leading thought which St. 
Peter wishes to convey to us in to-day’s Epistle when he tells us: ‘“There 
is no other name under heaven given to men by which we must be 
saved” (Acts, iv. 12). Let us see, then, how Christ has become the cor- 
nerstone of the entire Christian religion. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


The homage of the Three Kings was conveyed in their gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, symbolizing their acknowledgment of Christ’s 
royalty, divinity and humanity. Later in life the Saviour proved His 
authority as the promised Messiah by working numerous miracles, 
meanwhile proceeding to teach His followers, and especially His chosen 
disciples, the new doctrines of the Christian religion. Finally, we hear 
Him tell His disciples: ‘‘All power in heaven and on earth has been given 
to Me. Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, ... teaching 
them to observe all that I have commanded you”’ (Matt., xxviii. 19-20). 


Apostles Work Miracles through and in His Name 


Having accomplished His mission as Redeemer, Jesus returned to 
His heavenly home, leaving the work of evangelizing the nations of the 
world to His Apostles and disciples. Soon after His ascension, you will 
recall the turbulent scene in that pentecostal chamber where His de- 
pressed disciples had been living in seclusion. Now, imbued with the 
Holy Spirit, they went forth courageously preaching Christ and Him 
crucified. With such unction did they preach that converts flocked te 
them by the thousands, petitioning for Christian baptism. 

Like their Divine Master, on numerous occasions these same dis- 
ciples worked miracles. For example, when Peter and John were ap- 
proaching the Temple of Jerusalem they saw a cripple, who had been 
such from his youth, lying at the Gate Beautiful begging alms. Having 
compassion upon him, Peter and John paused, and the cripple looked 
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at them earnestly, hoping to receive an alms. But to his astonishment, 
Peter said to him: ‘Silver and gold I have none; but what I have, that 
I give thee. In the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk” 
(Acts, iii. 6). Whereupon, the Scribes and Pharisees, seeing the multi- 
tude that followed the Apostles and the ever-increasing number em- 
bracing the new religion that they now preached, summoned the dis- 
ciples, demanding to know by what authority they were doing all of 
this. Courageously St. Peter spoke up, saying: ‘‘Be it known to all of 
you and to all the people of Israel that in the Name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom God has raised from the dead, even 
in this Name does he stand here before you, sound [referring to the 
cripple just cured]. This is the stone that was rejected by you, the 
builders, which has become the cornerstone. Neither is there salvation 
in any other. For there is no other name under heaven given to men 
by which we must be saved”’ (Acts, iv. 10-12). 

How grandly do these words of to-day’s Epistle blossom forth when we 
understand the setting and circumstances under which they were uttered 
by St. Peter! That timid Peter who once had denied his Divine Master, 
quailing in the courtyard before the same Scribes and Pharisees on Holy 
Thursday, had now grown bold and fearless iti proclaiming Jesus Christ 
as the cornerstone of the edifice of our Christian religion. Do you see, 
my friends, how beautifully and logically our holy Mother Church ar- 
ranges her feasts and her message she wishes to convey to us through 
the course of the year? On the Feast of the Circumcision we find the 
Saviour receive His Holy Name officially according to the Old Law, and 
immediately following this the Church designates this Sunday as the 
Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus under the New Dispensation. 


Power of Holy Name Revealed by God 


The Holy Name of Jesus came to us from God Himself. According 
to St. Luke: “His Name was called Jesus, the Name given Him by the 
angel before He was conceived in the womb” (Luke, ii. 21). Jesus, God 
made man! That is what makes the Holy Name of Jesus so appealing 
to us Christians. Or, as St. Paul expresses it: ‘‘He emptied Himself, 
taking the nature of a slave and being made like unto men. And appear- 
ing in the form of man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient to 
death, even to death on a cross. Therefore, God also exalted Him and 
has bestowed upon Him the Name that is above every name, so that 
at the Name of Jesus every knee should bend of those in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth” (Phil., ii. 7-11). The very Name of Jesus, 
therefore, conjures up within us thoughts of profound humility, abject 
obedience, as we remember how He offered Himself for our redemption as 
a complete sacrificial victim. Jesus realized, too, what great importance 
all faithful Christians would place upon His Holy Name. Therefore, he 
gave His intimate disciples this most solemn assurance, saying: “Amen, 
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amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My Name, He 
will give it to you” (John, xvi. 23). 

We have already mentioned St. Peter, and what importance he placed 
upon the Holy Name of Jesus; he preached in His Name, and worked 
miracles in His Name. The other Apostles followed the example of St. 
Peter. St. Paul, for instance, had such a profound veneration and rev- 
erence for the Name of Jesus, that he mentions it no less than 219 times 
in his Epistles. St. Ignatius, bishop and martyr, an early successor to 
the Apostles, constantly repeated the words: ‘‘Jesus, my love!’’ St. 
Francis of Assisi did the same. Untold millions down through the ages 
have acted in like manner, heeding the admonition of St. Paul, saying: 
“Whatever you do in word or in work, do all in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father through Him” (Col., iii. 17). 


Benefit of the Holy Name to the Individual 


For the individual, first of all, the Holy Name of Jesus is a sure pro- 
tection against sin and temptation. In compliance with the wishes of 
Jesus’ saying, ‘In My Name they shall cast out devils” (Mark, xvi. 17), 
the Church of Christ has followed the example of the early Apostles 
(Luke, x. 17), and exorcized those possessed through the power and in the 
Name of Our Lord Jesus. In times of temptation, the mere mention 
of the Holy Name of Jesus is very often all that is needed to dispel the 
wiles and temptations of the evil one. “If,” says St. Justin, “we fight 
against the devil in the Name of Jesus, Jesus will fight for us, with us, and 
in us, and the enemy will flee as soon as he hears the Name of Jesus.” 
And, says St. Athanasius: ‘“‘The power of Christ is so great that the evil 
spirits fall powerless before Him and cannot bear even the mention of 
His Name.” And, as in to-day’s Epistle when St. Peter healed the 
cripple, so says Origen in his time, a few centuries later: ‘‘We can adduce 
a countless multitude of Greeks and barbarians who believe in our Jesus. 
Among them are some who, in token of the power received through 
faith, miraculously heal the sick, invoking over them the Name of Jesus. 
We ourselves saw many who were delivered in this way from great 
plagues, from madness, idiocy, and numerous other evils.” 

My friends, a distracted world bordering on despair looks in vain for 
relief from wars and suffering, because the world has neglected to have 
recourse to the powers contained in the Holy Name of Jesus. Like the 
Apostles of old, the whole world might well cry out: “Lord, save us or 
we perish.”” At least you, my friends, might make a good beginning by 
turning once more to the Saviour of the world and find succor in his 
Holy Name. If material peace and prosperity seem to evade our grasp, 
let us remember Him who once said: “Seek the kingdom of God, and all 
these things shall be given you besides” (Luke, xii. 31). 

So, let us make Christ the cornerstone of the edifice of our faith. If 
the tempter assails us, let us remember that in the Name of Jesus lies our 
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strength. If sinful thoughts and desires arise, if you are tempted to anger, 
revenge, impurity, blasphemy, despair, or to any other sin, call upon the 
Holy Name of Jesus. In our prayer books we find the Litany of the Holy 
Name, to which the Church has attached a special indulgence of seven 
years. To encourage us further, the Church has granted an indulgence 
of 100 days for saying the words, “Praise be to Jesus Christ,’’ and the 
response, “Forever, Amen.” Especially should we remember that we 
can gain a plenary indulgence if, in the hour of death, we invoke this 
Holy Name with a contrite heart. In view of all this, where is the Chris- 
tian that should not bear the Name of Jesus upon his lips wherever he 
may be—at work and at rest, at home and in the church, in solitude or in 
company with others, in sickness and in health? So, let us think often of 
the Saviour and invoke his sweet Name, Jesus. And now let us close with 
a prayer to God for the grace that the last sigh on our death-bed may 
be a farewell prayer of confidence in ‘‘Jesus, Jesus.’”” Amen. 


First Sunday after Epiphany 
The Mystical Body of Christ 


“TI exhort you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, to present your bod- 
tes as a sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing to God—your spiritual service’’ (I 
Rom., xii. 1). 

SYNOPSIS: (1) The Incarnation immediately brings us into the picture with Christ 

as our Redeemer. 
(2) This relationship is formed through our incorporation into the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. 
(3) Our position in this Mystical Body. 
(4) Our personal acts help to accomplish the purpose of Christ's coming. 
(5) Means to aid us in converting our good acts into virtues. 


If you follow the trend of thought in our discourses or comments on the 
Sunday Epistles, you will observe a certain thread of coherence in the 
Christian doctrines that are being developed and expounded for your 
pious consideration. For example, on Christmas it was the fact or reality 
of Christ’s birth. On the Feast of the Circumcision we stressed the pur- 
pose or object of His coming, namely, to redeem all mankind. Last 
Sunday it was the Holy Name of Jesus as the cornerstone of our Chris- 
tian religion. To-day, and on the following few Sundays, St. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Romans, dwells upon the position we hold in relation 
to the redemptive mission of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. We begin to-day 
with the consideration of our own personal position in relation with 
Christ’s work of redemption. We speak of it sometimes as our position 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
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(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


A Christian, when he attains the use of reason, gradually comes to 
realize that he is confronted with two conflicting spirits. The one is the 
spirit of the world, the other is the spirit of Jesus Christ. Some writers 
refer to two worlds—the world of the flesh and the world of the spirit. 
The material world would have us direct our desires only to earthly 
things, while the spirit of Christianity would have us direct our de- 
sires to the things that are above. The world of the flesh would have 
us live and work for time, while Christianity cries out to us: “Seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be given 
you besides” (Matt., vi. 23). St. James goes so far as to say that “‘who- 
ever wishes to be a friend of this world becomes an enemy of God” 
(James, iv. 4). 

As Christians, therefore, it is our solemn duty to know and understand 
our proper relationship with the world and with Christ, our Redeemer. 
To do this most of us must go back beyond the years of discretion to the 
very cradle of our existence. When our good Christian parents brought 
us to the baptismal font, there was effected a change within our souls, a 
transformation so profound that our human intellects can hardly fathom 
it. Holy Scripture calls it a rebirth. For at that solemn moment of 
baptism we were transformed from mere members of human society to 
the spiritual membership of Christ’s own kingdom. From that moment 
all our rational acts were elevated to a supernatural plane. With this 
spiritual rebirth we become one more member in that vast unit known as 
the Mystical Body of Christ. St. Paul, in to-day’s Epistle, describes this 
profound transformation within our souls in these words: “By the 
grace that has beeri given to me, I say to each one among you .. . as in 
one body we have many members, yet all the members have not the 
same function, so we, the many, are one body in Christ, but severally 
members one of another’”’ (Rom., xii. 3-5). 


Our Personal Position in the Mystical Body 


From the day of our baptism, then, we are in the world, but no longer 
of the world. This fact must always be kept in mind from the day we 
arrive at the age of discretion, all through our lives until our true mission 
in this world has been accomplished, namely, the salvation of our im- 
mortal soul. For, says Holy Writ: “What does it profit a man if he gains 
the whole world and at the end lose his soul?’ In this light also can we 
come to the true knowledge of our position in relation with the mission 
of Jesus as Saviour and Redeemer. In to-day’s Epistle St. Paul tells us 
what we must do on our part. “I exhort you, brethren,’ he says, ‘‘by the 
mercy of God, to present your bodies as a sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing 
to God—your spiritual service. And be not conformed to this world, 
but be transformed in the newness of your mind, that you may discern 
what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God’’ (Rom., xii.1-2). 
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Up to the time of the coming of Christ on earth, the chosen people of 
God had offered sacrifices of slaughtered and burnt animals. These 
were not living, but dead offerings. Again, according to the Law, these 
animals were to be pure and faultless. No animals such as swine, dogs, 
and so on, were permitted for sacrifice. Also, these sacrifices were 
offered with the intention of honoring and adoring God. Henceforth, 
as St. Paul declares, Christ demands a more worthy sacrifice. No 
longer animals, for the sacrifice of animals ceased with the sacrifice of 
Christ, of which they were only the types. Henceforth, Christians must 
offer their own bodies for sacrifice—living bodies, holy bodies, pure, 
chaste, and undefiled bodies, always worthy to become the temples of 
God in the Mystical Body of Christ. St. Paul calls such a spiritual 
service, a divine service, because by mortifying the body, and by using 
it for that which is good, we render service in conformity with the will 
of God, and perform an act of veneration and obedience towards him. 
This is also a reasonable service, because Christians who keep their 
bodies and their desires under control render themselves fit for, and ca- 
pable of, walking in the way of virtue and of acquiring merits for heaven. 


Our Personal Acts More Specifically Considered 


Naturally, we may now expect St. Paul to become more specific, and 
point out to us just what we should do personally in ccéperating with 
Christ in the work of our own redemption. This St. Paul does when he 
tells us: “‘Let no one rate himself more than he ought, but let him rate 
himself according to moderation, and according as God has apportioned 
to each one the measure of faith” (Rom., xii. 3, 4). In other words, 
everyone should be content with the state in which God has placed 
him, and so adapt his life, his very thoughts, his words and his actions, 
in conformity with God’s holy will. To persevere in such a spirit, our 
will must be so cultivated that our everyday actions conform with our 
good thoughts and intentions. Wholly and entirely, says St. Paul, we 
should present our bodies a living sacrifice, pleasing unto God. No mat- 
ter what our age or state of life may be, there are always duties and tasks 
which require a large amount of bodily labor and sacrifice from every 
one of us. Even in the performance of our regular and daily duties, there 
is always much that is trying and disagreeable. We have the elements 
of heat or cold, hunger or thirst, privation or weariness in various shapes 
and forms. 


How to Convert Duties into Virtues 


Now, in order to convert these duties and sacrifices into habits or vir- 
tues, it is well from time to time to deny ourselves things that of them- 
selves are not even sinful. The curbing or the control of our senses plays 
a very important part in these matters. A carnal desire, for example, 
may arise suddenly and unexpectedly. If it does, we must stifle it at 
once. Or our palate may desire a certain particular food or drink, certain 
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delicacies, and so on. We must restrain it, and not fully satiate or 
gratify it. Some are in the habit of denying themselves one or the other 
delicacy at every meal, thereby cultivating a spirit of moderation and 
mortification. At other times it may be the eyes that wish to see, ears 
that wish to hear, or tongues ready to speak. In all these, let us culti- 
vate a spirit of self-restraint and soon the spirit will rule over the body. 
If, at the close of day, you examine your conscience and find that you 
have been remiss during the day in the practice of some mortification, 
then kneel down, kiss the floor, and say at least one devout “‘Hail Mary.” 
Thus, at least once each day you will have presented your bodies a living 
sacrifice to God. 


We Are No Mere Creatures of Earth 


In conclusion, therefore, let us ever remember that a Christian is more 
than a mere creature of the world. He isa member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, whom the Saviour came to redeem. In this spiritual or Mys- 
tical Body, every member is a part of the whole. For, as St. Paul ex- 
presses it in to-day’s Epistle, ‘‘as in one body we have many members, 
yet all the members have not the same function, so we, the many, are 
one body in Christ, but severally members one of another” (Rom., xii. 
3-5). In other words, as we have one body consisting of many members 
with various functions to perform, so we all constitute one moral body 
whose head is Christ. We form a spiritual society whose members have 
specific functions and duties to perform for the good of the entire body. 

How senseless and harmful it would be if some members of the human 
body should rebel and refuse to coéperate with the other members! Or 
if one member should esteem itself of more importance than the others! 
In like manner it becomes detrimental to the Church and to a congrega- 
tion when one member refuses to codperate with the other members. 
Every member is useful in his own place, and each is important in his 
own way. And as the hand cannot do without the foot, nor the foot 
without the eye, so one member in the Mystical Body of Christ can- 
not act independently without some harm to the other members. It is 
God’s will that all Christians act together as a unit with Christ. God’s 
will must be our will. Or, in the words of St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle, 
“‘be not conformed to this world, but be transformed in the newness of 
your mind, that you may discern what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God’”’ (Rom., xii. 2). Amen. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Our Relationship with Others in Codperation with Christ 


“Let love be without pretense. If it be possible, as far as in you lies, be at 
peace with all men” (Rom., xii. 9, 18). 
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SYNOPSIS: (1) Pagan conditions surrounding early Christians. 
(2) Christians, as members of the Mystical Body of Christ, must be united 
through love. 
(3) Fraternal charity a general precept for all. 
(4) Fraternal charity in practice. 
(5) The good that can be accomplished through charity towards others. 


Before St. Paul addressed to-day’s Epistle to the Christians in Rome, 
he had already preached the Christian doctrines of faith and morals to 
his many Grecian converts. Athens, especially, was at that time noted 
far and wide for its scholars and cultural refinement. At the same time 
it was also noted for its moral depravity and corruption. Rome, how- 
ever, had meanwhile become the capital of the world towards which the 
wealth and commerce from everywhere gravitated. And with this ma- 
terial prosperity pagan Rome had also become the seat of the most abomi- 
nable debaucheries and vices. The newly converted Christians were 
constant eye- and ear-witnesses to these abominations, which were in 
direct contradiction to their Christian ideals of morality. How, then, 
could a faithful and devout Christian live in such a sinful world and yet 
not become a part of it? The purpose of St. Paul’s Epistle was to pre- 
sent to all a rule of Christian conduct for themselves and towards others. 
His teachings were in conformity with the divine plan of Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Our conduct towards ourselves was dis- 
cussed in our previous discourse. To-day we shall consider our relation- 
ship with others as brethren with Christ. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


First of all, we must briefly recall what was stated in the verses pre- 
ceding to-day’s portion of the Epistle of St. Paul. He had reminded 
the Christians of his time that they were now a regenerated people, 
spiritual members of the Mystical Body of Christ. He compares this 
Mystical Body with the human body. Every member of the human 
body has its own particular function, but all members coéperate one 
with the other, constantly working for the common good. The same 
principle, the Apostle Paul insists, must prevail amongst the various 
groups of Christians. For “we have gifts differing according to the grace 
that has been given us” (Rom., xii. 6), says St. Paul. Then he proceeds 
to enumerate some of these graces or gifts. Some, like himself, are ap- 
pointed by God to administer to the Christian flock, teaching and ex- 
horting; others who govern should rule with carefulness; alms should 
be given with simplicity; all should show mercy with cheerfulness, and 
soon. In brief, it is the zealous, conscientious fulfilling of the duties of 
each one’s state of life, or fidelity to one’s vocation, which the Apostle 
Paul prescribes for all the faithful. 

This, naturally, includes you and me with the rest. For, as members 
of that vast body of Christians, we have our own particular duties and 
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obligations. I, as a priest and pastor of souls, must preach the word of 
God, administer the Sacraments, be solicitous for your salvation. You, 
living in the world, have your own particular duties. You too, as St. 
Paul expresses it, must ‘“‘present your bodies as a sacrifice, living, holy, 
pleasing to God, your spiritual service” (Rom., xii. 1). Fathers and 
mothers must live as model Christian parents, emulating each other in 
good example before their loving children. They must guide, instruct 
and exhort their children with carefulness and diligence. Children, in 
turn, must respect and obey their parents, while all Christians must 
deport themselves towards others in all simplicity and cheerfulness. 


Fraternal Charity the Universal Precept 


St. Paul now proceeds to lay down one all-embracing rule which all 
should follow. It is the universal rule of fraternal charity. It matters 
not whether we be young or old, married or single, the predominating vir- 
tue that cements all good Christians into the Mystical Body of Christ 
is that of love. Therefore, says St. Paul, “let love be without pretense, 
love one another with fraternal charity.” 

He speaks of love without “‘pretense.”” What might these words 
mean? They mean that Christian charity must not be confined to nat- 
ural love, such as is found between parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, or relatives, having for its object material advantages, riches, 
honors, and so forth. Neither is it interested or carnal love, which seeks 
personal pleasure, selfish interests or personal advantages. True fra- 
ternal charity, demanded of us as Christians, is that love we bear 
towards our neighbors as brothers in Jesus Christ. ‘‘Behold,”’ says St. 
John, “‘what manner of love the Father has bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the children of God; and such we are’’ (I John, iii. 1). 
“And if sons,” says St. Paul, ‘‘heirs also; heirs indeed of God and joint 
heirs with Christ” (Rom., vii. 16). Yes, St. Paul lays great stress on this 
virtue. “I, therefore, the prisoner in the Lord,” says he, “exhort you 
to walk in a manner worthy of the calling with which you were called, 
with all humility and meekness, with patience, bearing with one another 
in love, careful to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace”’ 
(Eph., iv. 1 sq.). 


Fraternal Charity in Practice 


Following this, let us now see what St. Paul says about fra- 
ternal charity in practice. ‘Be patient,” he says, “in tribulation, per- 
severing in prayer. Share the needs of the saints, practising hospitality; 
bless and do not curse; provide good things not only in the sight of God, 
but also in the sight of all men; be at peace with all men” (Rom., xii. 
12-19). We practise fraternal charity, says St. Peter, “by being all 
like-minded, compassionate, lovers of the brethren, merciful, humble; 
not rendering evil for evil, or abuse for abuse, but contrariwise, blessing; 
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for unto this were you called that you might inherit a blessing” (I Peter, 
iii. 8-9). 

How the virtue of charity further operates, is beautifully described 
by St. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians (xiii. 4-7). ‘‘Charity,” 
he says, “‘is patient, is kind; charity does not envy, is not pretentious, 
is not puffed up, is not ambitious, is not self-seeking, is not provoked; 
thinks no evil, does not rejoice over wickedness, but rejoices with the 
truth; bears with all things, believes all things, hopes all things, endures 
all things.” 

Here, then, my friends, we have a beautiful word-picture, sketched 
with childlike simplicity, of the virtue of Christian charity towards one 
another. Let us never forget this message of charity contained in to- 
day’s Epistle. ‘My little children, love one another,” was the constant 
appeal of St. John to the faithful Christians of his time. Again, he says: 
“Let us not (only) love in word, neither with the tongue, but in deed and 
in truth” (I John, iii. 18). Sunday after Sunday St. John would make 
the same appeal to his devoted congregation. And his appeal, like that 
of St. Paul’s in to-day’s Epistle, was not in vain. For, so strong and so 
remarkable was that mutual bond of friendship between the early 
Christians that even the heathens were heard to exclaim: ‘‘See how 
those Christians love one another!’’ This remarkable demonstration 
of Christian love won untold numbers of converts to the cause of Jesus 
Christ. Let the same be said of us to-day. Let us, as Catholics, prac- 
tise the same brotherly love towards one another as did those early 
Christians of the first centuries, that our neighbors too may see and 
learn. Yes, let us love one another with such fraternal charity that the 
whole world may see that our Christian religion is still one of union and 
of love. ‘One body and one Spirit in the bond of peace,” says St. Paul. 
“One Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and throughout us all, and in us all” (Eph., iv. 4-6). Amen. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 
Love of Enemies in Relation to Christ’s Redemption 


“Tf it be possible, as far as in you lies, be at peace with all men. Be not 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good’ (Rom., xii. 18, 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Our Sunday Epistles since the Feast of the Epiphany follow a natural 
sequence in thought, namely, charity, love of self, love of neighbor, 
and love of enemies. 

(2) How the early Christians practised these three degrees of charity. 
(3) Order to be followed in the practice of charity. 
(4) Difficulties encountered in loving our enemies. 
(5) Christ, our Model. 
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Following the Feast of the Epiphany, the Church has selected for her 
Sunday Epistles for Mass certain portions from the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Romans. Each Epistle follows a natural sequence of thought. As _ 
you may have observed from our discourses based on these Epistles, St. 
Paul lays down specific rules of Christian conduct in relation to the divine 
plan of redemption of mankind. First, it was the personal conduct of 
Christians in relation to themselves. Then followed the conduct of 
Christians towards others of their own faith as well as towards those still 
steeped in pagan practices. To-day, St. Paul proceeds one step further 
and lays down the rule of conduct for Christians in relation to their 
avowed enemies. So, love of enemies shall claim our attention this 
morning. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


As already indicated in our previous discourse, the early Christians to 
whom St. Paul addressed this Epistle were living in pagan Rome— 
Rome, the capital of the world, Rome renowned for its moral depravity 
and corruption. In addition to all this contaminating environment, the 
early Christians were constantly and systematically subjected to abuse, 
persecution, and even martyrdom, with the ultimate intention of extermi- 
nating them entirely. Under such conditions and seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles we marvel how these Christians could continue to 
live and practise their religion, especially as they were forced to do all 
this hidden in the very bowels of the earth, in the Catacombs, for almost 
three hundred long years. Yet it is surprising to find that, in spite of all 
these obstacles, these early Christians grew in numbers so large, that 
to-day we find almost thirty miles of underground Catacombs where 
these pious Christians worshipped and took refuge. 

Naturally, you and all of us wish to know the secret to such success 
and perseverance. The answer is that these early Christians knew 
what to do and how to coéperate with Him who came to earth to redeem 
all mankind. They had faithfully followed the instructions of their spir- 
itual leaders, like those contained in St. Paul’s Epistle to them, portions 
of which have been read to you for the past three Sundays. They had 
learned a new kind of charity, namely, universal love, including even 
their enemies. 

Until the coming of Christ the world had not heard of a precept of fra- 
ternal charity so universal that it extended even to one’s enemies. Until 
then it was: ‘‘Love your friends, but hate your enemies.” “An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’’ was the principle practised even among 
the Jews. But now we hear St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle interpreting the 
Christian law of fraternal charity, saying: ‘To no man render evil for 
evil. Do not revenge yourselves. Be not overcome by evil, but over- 
come evil with good” (Rom., xii. 17, 21). In other words, charity under 
the New Law must exclude no man, not even our enemies. 
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Order to Be Followed in Charity 


However, universal as this new law of Christian charity may be, it is 
still subject to various degrees of intensity. We still have a certain order 
that we must follow. We need not, for example, show the same degree 
of intensity in our love for our enemies as we might show towards others 
more deserving. Some may even be given preferred consideration. Our 
Lord Himself said: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.” Or, as the saying 
goes: “Charity begins at home.’ What Our Lord means is this: 
“We should love ourselves, and this love should be the examplar or model 
of our love for others.’”’ Naturally, next to one’s self, follows our love 
towards relatives, friends, and benefactors. Especially should this bond 
of fraternal charity prevail between parents and children, between 
brothers and sisters of the same family. Next in order come our co- 
religionists and our fellow-countrymen. For, says the same St. Paul: 
“While we have time, let us do good to all men, but especially to those 
who are of the household of faith” (Gal., vi. 10). 


Difficulty in Loving our Enemies 


But is it not hard to love one’s enemy? Most certainly, there is 
nothing easy or sweet about it. But here are the express words of the 
Lord: “‘You have heard that it was said: ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, and shalt hate thy enemy.’ But I say to you, love your enemies, 
do good to those who hate you, and pray for those who persecute and 
calumniate you” (Matt., v. 43, 44). How different this from ‘‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’! The one breathes love, the other hate. 
Therefore, St. Paul admonishes Christians in to-day’s Epistle, saying: 
“To no man render evil for evil. Do not revenge yourselves. But if thy 
enemy is hungry, give him food; if he is thirsty, give him drink; for 
by so doing thou wilt heap coals of fire upon his head” (Rom., xii. 17-20). 

Yes, my friends, this precept of ‘‘love your enemies” is one of the 
most difficult virtues to practise in our daily lives. The same was true 
in the time of those early Christians persecuted in St. Paul’s time. Even 
St. Paul himself had experience of the overwhelming influence of love 
of enemies. As a former hater and persecutor of Christians, he had 
been amongst the rabble that stoned St. Stephen, the first Martyr, to 
death. He had heard St. Stephen, in his dying moments, pray for his 
persecutors. Later, after his own conversion, St. Paul likewise gloried in 
his own sufferings from the hands of his enemies for the sake of Christ 
and Him crucified. 


Christ, the Model 


But of them all, there is no truer model than Christ Jesus, our Saviour, 
in His love for enemies. While we, all mankind, were still in open rebel- 
lion against God, His professed enemies, Christ suffered and died for us. 
This thought forced St. Paul, in this same Epistle to the Romans 
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(v. 6-8), to exclaim: ‘‘Why did Christ, at the set time, die for the wicked 
when as yet we were weak? For scarcely in behalf of a just man does 
one die; yet perhaps one might bring himself to die for a good man. 
But God commends His charity towards us, because when as yet we were 
sinners, Christ died for us.”” Yes, Christ loved His enemies to the very 
end. As He hung on the cross, insulted and mocked by His persecu- 
tors, He still excused them, saying: “Father, forgive them, for they do 
not know what they are doing”’ (Luke, xxiii. 34). 

To love one’s friends and relatives is comparatively easy. Even the 
heathens do that. But to love one’s enemies is Christ-like. Therefore, 
if at times it seems almost impossible to banish a revengeful feeling from 
our minds and hearts, then let us turn to the image of the Saviour on the 
cross. See Him hanging there with outstretched arms. Look at His 
sacred wounds, His bleeding heart pierced, His sacred countenance 
disfigured and covered with spittle. He is suffering and dying with 
words of scorn and derision ringing in His ears. Below, at His feet, His 
enemies are rejoicing before His downcast eyes. He opens His parched 
lips, and what are His first words? A prayer! For whom? A prayer 
to His Heavenly Father for His enemies! He prays aloud, so that His 
enemies may know that He loves them. His prayer is coupled with the 
only possible excuse for them: “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they are doing.’”’ Now, O Lord and Saviour, can anyone here still 
call himself a Christian and a follower of Thine, and still hate his enemies? 

Yes, I know, my friends, that at this very moment memories of false 
friends, or injuries suffered, crowd into our minds. But, after all, what 
are these in comparison with our frequent betrayal of our God by our 
own multitude of sins! And yet, how often has the Saviour spoken 
again and again through His confessor, saying: ‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do”! There is only one short prayer that 
our Divine Saviour taught us to pray. It is the “Our Father,” or 
“Lord’s Prayer.” Daily we recite it, and daily we pray to the Lord to 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us. 
Is this not a constant reminder to us that, if we expect forgiveness from 
God, we must in like manner, as He requests it, forgive also our enemies? 
When Alfred E. Smith was being betrayed by his former political friends, 
and persecuted for his faith, his reply in one of his public addresses was 
this: ‘There can be no bigotry, there can be no resentment, in the 
Catholic heart. Let us not forget that. We have been taught that, and 
it is impossible to divorce ourselves from it.” Yes, in the words of 
to-day’s Epistle: ‘“‘Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” Amen. 











Book Rebiews 


The New Testament in Basic Eng- 
lish..—Here we have a novel book. It 
is the whole New Testament, the great- 
est book ever written, expressed in fewer 
than 1000 different words. Were this 
not an accomplished fact, it would be 
thought impossible. But it is also a 
revelation. To have said so much in so 
few words shows at once the simplicity 
of the sublime and heavenly truths 
enunciated in the New Testament and 
the richness of our English tongue. It 
is another proof that the loftiest thoughts 
can be uttered in the simplest words. 

So it is with the Bible throughout. In 
the Sacred Scriptures we have the 
world’s greatest literature, the sub- 
limest thoughts and emotions ever ex- 
pressed in human language; and yet the 
total vocabulary used is amazingly 
small. Under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost the sacred writers of the Bible 
knew how to take the simple Hebrew 
and Greek languages at their disposal 
and use them with consummate art, 
elevating their common words and 
phrases to the highest and holiest em- 
ployment. From this we may learn 
that it is not so much the number of 
words we know that counts, as the 
ability to use what we do know with 
dexterity and skill; mot so much the 
volume of our knowledge in any realm or 
on any subject that matters, as the prac- 
tical power to use to the best advantage 
what we have. 

Another remarkable feature about 
this New Testament in fewer than 1000 
words is its clarity. It is unusually clear 
and understandable, though one might 


1 The New Testament in Basic Eng- 
lish (In a Vocabulary of Less than 1000 
Words). A New Translation. Pre- 
pared by S. H. Hooke, Edwin Smith, 
I. A. Richards, W. R. Matthews, E. W. 
Barnes, Martin Linton-Smith, and other 
leading authorities (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York City). 


have expected that the use of so few 
words would have made obscurity inevi- 
table and very frequent. This quality is 
doubtless due, in part at least, to the 
preponderance of Anglo-Saxon words 
employed here. In short, the work is 
delightfully clear, and it is also read- 
able. 

But when so much has been said, some 
less favorable remarks must be added. 
The paucity of the vocabulary not only 
begets a somewhat wearying sameness at 
times, but it also leads into idiomatic and 
translation errors, which change or de- 
stroy the meaning of many passages. 
Perhaps we might give the authors of this 
work the benefit of the doubt, that it is 
the fewness of the words they were using, 
and not lack of knowledge, that led 
them into those errors. For example, 
it seems they purposely avoided every- 
where the use of the auxiliaries shall and 
should, and restricted themselves to the 
forms will and would. If their purpose 
was to save words, it was poorly ad- 
vised indeed. Those two words, rightly 
used, would have prevented many 
grave mistakes in diction and transla- 
tion. So it may be that the authors here 
were not trying to save two extra words, 
but just did not know the correct use and 
value of those two extra words. This 
latter supposition is made probable by 
the fact that there are other American 
translations of the Bible which have 
grossly misused these verbs for no ap- 
parent reason or excuse other than their 
own lack of knowledge of how to use 
them—their own ignorance of correct 
English usage, in other words. 

In the first place, if there were no 
difference in meaning between the forms 
shall and will, should and would, we 
should have only one form for each, in- 
stead of two. Why two forms of the same 
verb, if the meaning is the same, and it 
does not matter which is used? There- 
fore, we have these different forms in 
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order to convey differences of meaning. 
Thus, when we wish to express mere 
future contingency, we use shall and 
should in the first person, singular and 
plural, and will and would in the second 
and third persons, singular and plural, 
in all direct discourse. But when we 
mean to express authority, determina- 
tion and certainty, or infallible knowl- 
edge, on the part of the speaker, we 
must use will and would in the first per- 
son, singular and plural, and shall and 
should in the second and third persons, 
singular and plural, in direct discourse. 
In indirect discourse those forms of these 
verbs are to be used which correspond 
to what would be proper in direct dis- 
course. And when asking questions, 
shall and should must always be em- 
ployed in the first person; and in the 
second and third persons that form 
must be used which is expected in the 
correct answers. For a more detailed 
treatment and illustration of the rules 
governing the correct use of these aux- 
iliaries everywhere and in all their forms, 
we would direct the reader to a booklet 
we published on the subject in 1940, 
entitled, ‘‘Some English Idioms in the 
English Bible’ (Devin-Adair Co., New 
York City). 

Applying these rules to the Bible, we 
see how they can bring out, or change, 
or even destroy the meaning of many 
passages. Their proper use will always 
depend on what the principal speaker in 
a sentence wishes and means to say. If 
he wishes to express something of mere 
contingency, something independent of 
his will, power, or certain knowledge, 
he will use shall and should in first per- 
sons and will and would in second and 
third persons. Contrariwise, if he de- 
sires to express future assurance and 
certainty, or something within his own 
authority and power, will, determina- 
tion, or unerring cognition, he will em- 
ploy will and would in first persons, and 
shall and should in second and third 


persons. 

To ignore these rules, or to say they 
are debatable, is to profess one’s total 
and pitiable ignorance of a fundamental 
idiom of the English language as ob- 


served by the classic English scholars 
who translated the Rheims-Douay Bible 
and the Authorized King James Version, 
as well as all other classic English works. 
It means that such a person just does 
not know English, though he may have 
some knowledge of what might be called 
Americanese. These mistakes are bad 
enough in newspapers and current books 
and magazines; but they are simply 
inexcusable in the Bible, even from a 
literary standpoint. 

But in the Bible such a lack of knowl- 

edge or disregard for the correct use of 
these auxiliary verbs in English does 
more than violate correct English usage; 
it fails to give the real meaning of in- 
numerable passages. It is clear, for ex- 
ample, that when the sacred writer makes 
God speak, or when he speaks in the 
name of God (as when declaring laws, 
foretelling future events, giving com- 
mands, and the like), his message is one 
of certainty; it is not one of mere con- 
tingency, which may or may not be 
true, a prediction which may or may 
not be fulfilled, something over which 
the principal speaker (God) has no 
authority or control. No, quite the con- 
trary. 
If, therefore, in such passages of the 
Gospels as Matt., xxiv. 19-35, and Luke, 
xxi. 25-33—and many other similar 
passages in both the Gospels and 
Epistles—we substitute will for shall, we 
change the whole meaning, and fail 
to give what the sacred writer intended 
to say and what the context requires; 
we reduce the prophecies and declara- 
tions there made from the realm of cer- 
tainty to that of contingency, from a 
condition of dependence on the power, 
authority, and infallible knowledge of 
God to one of independence of that 
power, authority, and knowledge, as far 
as the verbal expression is concerned. 

Take another example from this book, 
which is typical of hundreds more. In 
I Cor., xv. 51, we read: ‘“‘We will not 
all come to the sleep of death, but we 
will all be changed.’’ Now, as worded, 
the two assertions of this sentence mean 
simply and only this: ‘‘We do not all 
want (or wish, or desire) to come to the 
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sleep of death, but we all want (wish, or 
desire) to be changed.” In other words, 
the writer is simply expressing our sub- 
jective wishes in a momentous matter 
over which, in the very nature of things, 
we have no power or control. But what 
the sacred writer meant to do was to 
express a solemn objective future fact and 
truth which does not depend on our will 
or wishes but on the power and assur- 
ance of God. 

From these examples we can see how 
misuse of these verbs changes the mean- 
ing of sentences and makes an author 
say the very opposite of what he intended 
and wanted tosay. All this is according 
to the genius of the English language 
and the correct idiomatic use of the 
otherwise simple but ubiquitous forms 
of the auxiliary verbs shall and will, 
should and would. 

The book before us, like some other 
American translations of the Bible, has 
failed to use these words correctly, and 
so has failed to give the correct meaning 
of many passages of the New Testa- 
ment. What a pity so unnecessarily and 
yet so largely to spoil a work otherwise 
fine in most respects! The saving of 
two words (if saving words, and not a 
want of knowledge, was the reason) has 
done so much harm to this book that the 
whole translation should be done 
over. 

Besides these numerous and greater 
blemishes, we have noted some others 
that ought not to be found in a work like 
this. We refer to such as “the un- 
married woman”’ of Matt., i. 23, which is 
all unwarranted as a substitute for 
“virgin”; ‘‘the false-hearted men’’ of 
Matt., vi. 5, which is a wordy and inac- 
curate phrase for “hypocrites”; ‘a 
Christian wife’ of I Cor., ix. 5, where 
there is no valid justification in author- 
ity or tradition for using the word “‘wife’’ 
for “lady” or “woman”; “a loud- 
tongued bell’’ of I Cor., xiii. 1, which is 
an awkward and a highly questionable 
rendering for the familiar and correct 
“‘tinkling cymbal’; ‘Mother, this is not 
your business” of John, ii. 4, a transla- 
tion certainly far away from the obvious 
Greek and Latin, and from any Aramaic 


idiom that specialists in Aramaic, like 
Dr. Torrey, apparently ever heard of. 

Of course, it is perhaps too much to 
expect that any translation of the Bible, 
or even of the New Testament, should 
be free from errors and faults in its 
first printing and edition. It takes time 
and the cold, objective scrutiny of many 
eyes to make perfect a work of such ex- 
acting proportions; and yet it can and 
should be made relatively perfect. All 
lovers of the Sacred Scriptures, there- 
fore, who know and can appreciate a 
correct rendering of the Bible in pure, 
idiomatic English, will hope that this, 
and all similar defective translations of 
the Book of books, will be done over 
again, and yet again, if necessary, until 
all scholars and students of pure English 
diction are satisfied. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Marriage and the Family.'—This is the 
most valued volume that has come to the 
attention of this reviewer for a long time. 
It is scholarly and exceedingly timely. 
As the full title suggests, the book is a 
rational exposition of the conception of 
marriage and the family. It is an answer 
to the profoundly disturbing radical 
“modern thought’’ on marriage and the 
home. Two philosophies fundamentally 
opposed to each other, Dr. LeClercq 
points out, are fighting for the mastery 
of the world. The one is based upon the 
nature of man, and is in harmony with 
the natural law that the Divine Law- 
giver has laid down. The other is a re- 
volt against the same law. The former 
calls for a certain discipline of life and 
corresponds to man’s need for perfection. 
The latter recognizes no discipline but 
demands instead an untrammelled lib- 
erty that amounts to license. And which 
side is winning out in this world struggle? 
The answer the learned author gives is 
a disconcerting one. ‘‘Nowadays, out- 
side the Catholic Church,” he says, 
“the doctrine that destroys seems to have 


1 Marriage and the Family: A Study 
in Social Philosophy. By Jacques Le- 
Clercq. Translated from the French by 
Thomas R. Hanley, O.S.B. (Frederick 
Pustet Co., New York City, pp. 395). 
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gained complete hold of the living forces 
of the human race. Against it stands 
nothing but traditions that are giving 
way: purely defensive forces that can 
slow down the forward, movement of the 
cause, but never arrest it.” Yet, he 
adds this note of hopefulness: ‘‘The 
Church is energetically keeping up the 
fight. It is collecting around it a knot of 
the faithful. If Catholics have all too 
long lived in a state of false security, an 
awakening has been occurring among 
them.” 

Dr. LeClercq’s volume is comprehen- 
sive and thorough. It discusses the bi- 
ological, the psychological, and the moral 
foundations of marriage and the family. 
Among individual topics dealt with 
are: chastity and its problems; mani- 
festations and disastrous effects of free- 
love ethics; monogamy and polygamous 
unions; woman’s nature, and her place 
in the family and society; the child and 
his rights; the evils of sterilization, abor- 
tion, birth control, and divorce. 

In the Introduction the author pays 
a special tribute to the translator, Dr. 
Hanley. It is well deserved indeed. The 
latter has added much information to the 
original text which shows what great 
inroads have been made by the chief 
evils of modern family life in this coun- 
try, and for that matter in other lands 
too. He also calls repeated attention to 
a number of American Catholic writers 
in the field of the family, but makes short 
shrift of non-Catholic publications. 
“Since all such works,” he says, ‘‘while 
assuredly containing much valuable fac- 
tual material and at times displaying 
keen practical insight, are to a greater 
or lesser degree based either upon a 
naive, shortsighted pragmatism or upon 
patently unsound philosophical or ethi- 
cal conceptions (e.g., the mores concept 
of morality), a running criticism of their 
specific positions would add nothing to 
Dr. LeClercq’s luminous treatment.” 
Two of the non-Catholic writers, how- 
ever, he does mention by name, but 
hardly to pin any flowers on them, as the 
following lines suggest: ‘“‘The excursions 
of such enfants terribles as Harry Elmer 
Barnes and Ernest A. Hooton into eu- 


genics would be merely amusing, were 
the effect upon an uncritical public (and 
academic world, too!) not so tragic. To 
imagine that measures (contraception, 
sterilization, euthanasia, etc.) which 
ignore the inherent natural moral law 
can improve the quality of human so- 
ciety—can produce a finer, nobler, less 
selfish, more ‘democratic’ type of human 
beings! To identify progress and civili- 
zation with a rejection of human val- 
ues!”’ 

“‘Marriage and the Family” is a God- 
send to the American reader, particularly 
clergymen and students of society. In- 
deed, mindful of Dr. LeClercq’s warn- 
ing that “no effort will be too great to 
ward off the danger,” the reviewer 
would presume to urge both these classes 
not only to read it but to study it. 

EpGaR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


The Foundations of Morality.—That 
human life is impossible without moral- 
ity is a conviction so deeply ingrained in 
the mind of man that no philosophy 
which does not contain some ethical 
theory could make any appeal to rea- 
son. The world is devoid of human inter- 
est untilit becomes clear what provision is 
made therein for man. The answer to 
that vital and absorbing question be- 
longs to ethics, which, therefore, may 
aptly be called the interpretation of 
cosmic reality in terms of human values. 
The fatal flaw of modern ethics lies in 
this that it neglects to establish the 
human pertinency of the world scheme, 
and, as a consequence, leaves morality 
hanging in the air and without ade- 
quate motivation. The whole modern 
procedure in this respect reminds us of 
the folly of the man who erects an am- 
bitious edifice on a foundation of shift- 
ing sand. If humanity needs morality, 
it no less needs potent motives capable 
of inducing men to be moral. Scholas- 
tic ethics avoids this inconsistency and 
gives to morality a solid anchorage in the 
nature of things. 

Father Brosnahan has left us a fine 
example of the Scholastic treatment of 
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the subject. Unfortunately death 
called him away before he could com- 
plete his work which was planned on a 
large scale and for which he was emi- 
nently fitted. However, what he has 
left us is something for which we have 
every reason to be grateful. Besides, 
the incompleteness does not bear on the 
general design but refers only to the 
filling in of details and practical appli- 
cations. At that, the work was not con- 
templated as a textbook but as collateral 
reading for mature minds, and in this 
capacity it serves well in spite of its 
incomplete condition. The author was 
a clear thinker who slurred no difficulties 
and brought out the full cogency of an 
argument. Hence, the attentive reading 
of the volume will prove a remedy for 
slovenly thinking, and help in the acqui- 
sition of mental discipline. 

The book is divided into two parts; 
the first, entitled ‘‘Prolegomena to 
Ethics,” coincides with what is desig- 
nated as general ethics, and the second, 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics with a Digest 
of Ethics. By Timothy J. Brosnahan, 
S.J. Edited by Francis P. LeBuffe, 
S.J., Ph.D. (Fordham University Press, 
New York City.) 


called “A Digest of Ethics,” comprises 
the topics ordinarily dealt with under 
the heading of special or applied ethics. 
The first part lays the foundations of 
ethics by establishing the absolute char- 
acter of moral obligation, the validity 
of conscience, the nature of the Supreme 
Good, and the unique quality of moral 
values. It goes without saying that the 
author bases moral duty on the will of 
the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe. 
This part treats of other basal problems 
belonging to the realm of moral phi- 
losophy, and presents the appearance of 
systematic wholeness and harmonious 
coherence. It builds the ethical struc- 
ture on bedrock. The second part, con- 
cerned with the practical aspects of mo- 
rality, is somewhat fragmentary but the 
gaps can be easily bridged over. Be- 
cause the work is made up of two sepa- 
rate treatises, there is some duplication 
and repetition. No one will look upon 
that as a serious defect. To each chapter 
are added instructive literary and bib- 
liographical notes. The book represents 
a high type of scholarship and deserves 
to be rescued from oblivion. ‘ 


CHARLES BRUEHRL, PH.D. 








